Court  upholds  mandatory  retirement 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

the  supreme  Court  of  Canada's  decision 
to  uphold  mandatory  retirement  at  age 
65  has  been  welcomed  by  the  Univer- 
sity administration  and  the  staff  associa- 
tion, but  not  by  the  faculty  association. 

In  a 5-2  decision,  the  court  ruled  Dec. 
6 that  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  & 
Freedoms  does  not  apply  to  the  manda- 
tory retirement  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Guelph  and  Toronto  or  Lau- 
rentian  and  York  Universities,  the  respon- 
dents in  the  legal  challenge. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  (CAUT)  and  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  sponsored  the  cases  launch- 
ed by  eight  professors  and  one  librarian 
at  those  institutions.  Ritvars  Bregzis, 
former  associate  librarian  with  U of  T, 
and  Professor  Norman  Zacour  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  were  among  them. 

Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources),  said  the  ruling  supports  the 
University's  autonomy.  "The  decision 
confirms  the  legality  of  the  existing 
contractual  relationships  with  our  fac- 
ulty, librarians  and  staff. 

“We  think  it  is  important  that  the  court 


Rossi  counsels 
care  in  fight 
against  racism 

by  Gay  Abbate 

any  measures  the  University  takes  to 
improve  the  racial  climate  on  its  three 
campuses  must  be  done  in  an  organized 
way  to  avoid  chaos,  says  Professor  Miriam 
Rossi  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  an 
adviser  to  the  president  on  racial  issues. 

At  the  third  forum  on  race  relations 
and  visible  minorities  at  U of  T,  Rossi  said 
the  University  must  "listen  and  think  very 
hard"  before  changing  rules  and  prac- 
tices. "We  don't  want  to  set  up  anything 
that  will  fail,”  she  told  about  75  students, 
staff  and  faculty  members  Nov.  27  at  New 
College. 

President  Robert  Prichard  plans  to 
present  a preliminary  report  on  the 
meetings  to  Governing  Council  Dec.  20. 
In  October  he  appointed  Rossi  and  Pro- 
fessor Jack  Wayne  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  to  advise  him  on  issues  of  race 
and  racism  at  U of  T. 

The  students,  who  formed  the  major- 
ity of  the  audience,  expressed  impatience 
at  having  to  wait  any  longer  for  the 
University  to  take  action.  "We  want  short- 
term measures.  We  don't  want  another 
generation  of  students  frustrated,”  said 
one  student. 

They  suggested  a number  of  ways  the 
University  could  improve  the  racial  cli- 
mate: changing  the  Eurocentric  curricu- 
lum to  better  reflect  the  culture  and 
history  of  third-world  countries,  elimi- 
nating from  the  curriculum  any  textbooks 
with  a racist  point  of  view,  hiring  more 
faculty  from  visible  minorities  and  a full- 
time race  coordinator  and  preserving  the 
native  studies  program  at  Erindale  Col- 
lege, threatened  by  budget  cuts,  and  the 
African  studies  program  at  New  College 
which,  the  students  say,  may  also  be  lost. 

Some  students  expressed  anger  that 
the  University  had  hired  Professor  Jeanne 
Cannizzo  to  teach  a cultural  anthropol- 
ogy course  at  Scarborough  after  the  criti- 
cism levelled  at  her  exhibition  Into  the 
Heart  of  Africa  shown  at  the  Royal  On- 
tario Museum  earlier  this  year. 


has  accepted  the  key  linkage  between 
mandatory  retirement  and  the  objectives 
of  the  University.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  be  centres  of  excellence  in  teaching 
and  research,  we  need  to  be  able  to  at- 
tract new  people." 

John  Malcolm,  vice-president  (salaries 
and  benefits)  of  the  staff  association,  said 
mandatory  retirement  benefits  society, 
"not  least  because  it  enables  younger 
people  to  get  jobs."  The  association  hopes 
eventually  to  negotiate  a retirement 
scheme  that  would  give  staff  members 
full  pension  at  55,  provided  they  are  not 
pressured  to  retire  at  that  age. 

This  year  24  staff  members  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  University's  policy  to 
reappoint  administrative  staff  over  65, 
which  allows  employees  to  continue 
work  if  their  department  head  agrees. 

Bonnie  Horne,  president  of  the  fac- 
ulty association,  said  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  unexpected.  "We  were 
shocked."  She  was  pleased,  however,  that 
after  the  court's  announcement,  Pathy 
and  President  Robert  Prichard  told  her 
the  administration  is  willing  to  negoti- 
ate a proposal  for  flexible  retirement. 

Since  the  court  action  on  mandatory 
retirement  began  five  years  ago,  approxi- 
mately 40  faculty  members  and  librari- 
ans at  U of  T have  indicated  they  wish 
to  work  after  age  65,  said  Horne. 

Anticipating  rejection  of  mandatory 
retirement,  some  universities  allowed 
employees  to  remain  after  that  age,  while 
U of  T asked  everyone  to  retire  at  65  until 
the  court  ruled.  However,  a University 
policy  on  "post-65  appointments"  allows 
faculty  to  seek  annual  reappointments 
without  tenure;  this  year  20  retired  pro- 
fessors are  employed  in  this  manner. 

CAUT  president  Robert  Kerr  said  an 
age  limit  on  employment  is  a violation 
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Giving  and  receiving 


Andrea  Fraser  (right)  of  Marlin  Travel  chooses  the  winner  of  this  year's 
United  Way  draw  while  the  campaign  chair,  Professor  Michael  Finlayson  of 
the  Department  of  History,  and  coordinator  Trish  Bongard  look  on.  United  Way 
contributor  Charles  Yu  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  won  a trip  for  two 
to  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico,  courtesy  of  Martin  Travel  and  Canadian  Holidays. 
All  those  who  contributed  were  eligible  for  the  Dec.  5 draw  at  the  Faculty  Club. 
At  $552,000  — the  University’s  best  showing  ever  — the  1 990  campaign  has 
already  exceeded  its  goal.  And  there’s  still  time  to  give.  Send  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Way  office,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  third  floor. 


University  disputes  auditor's  findings 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

provincial  auditor  Douglas  Archer  says 
the  University  has  received  significantly 
more  money  per  arts  and  science  student 
over  the  last  10  years  than  other  Ontario 
universities  — between  $10  million  and 
$15  million  more  a year. 

But  the  University,  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges,  Universities  & 

Skills  Development  and 
the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs 
(OCUA)  say  Archer  is 
wrong. 

The  auditor's  report 
was  released  Nov.  27.  It 
includes  a summary  of 
a three-month  inspec- 
tion at  U of  T in  1989  and  reviews  enrol- 
ment data,  inventory  control  and  pur- 
chasing and  payment  practices. 

At  a news  conference  after  his  report 
was  tabled  in  the  legislature,  Archer  said 
that  if  all  15  universities  in  the  province 
received  the  same  level  of  funding  as 
U of  T,  the  government  would  have  to 
spend  an  extra  $50  million  to  $70  mil- 
lion annually. 

In  interviews  Archer  and  his  staff 
emphasized  that  U of  T has  done  noth- 
ing wrong.  “But  the  system  of  BIUs  (basic 
income  units)  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  whack,"  Archer  said.  He  recommends 
the  system  be  “more  equitable  and,  if 
possible,  simplified." 

With  respect  to  enrolment  in  general, 
the  report  says  U of  T complied  with 
minishy  guidelines  “in  all  significant 


respects"  and  that  the  University's  en- 
rolment figures  were  accurately  reported. 

U of  T negotiated  a separate  funding 
formula  in  1969  when  it  abolished  its 
honours  program.  Over  the  years  the 
agreement  has  changed  and  the  auditor 
argues  that  the  average  "weight"  given 
to  each  arts  and  science  student  at  U of  T 
during  the  past  10 
years  has  been  unfair 
to  other  universities. 

The  University  says 
the  auditor's  staff  used 
the  wrong  calcula- 
tions to  reach  this 
conclusion. 

U of  T applies  the 
same  basic  income 
unit  to  all  arts  and  science  students, 
regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  in  a three-  or  four-year  program.  The 
average  B1U  for  arts  and  science  at  U of  T 
is  1.419.  One  BIU  is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $4,500. 

Other  institutions  apply  a variable  scale 
of  BIUs.  Students  at  universities  with  an 
honours  program  are  funded  according 
to  the  year  and  program  they  attend:  all 
first-year  students  as  well  as  second-  and 
third-year  students  in  general  science  and 
arts  are  given  a weight  of  one  BIU;  for 
honours  arts  students  in  their  second, 
third  and  fourth  years  the  institutions 
receive  1.5  BIUs,  while  honours  science 
students  in  their  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  are  valued  at  two  BIUs. 

The  $15  million  figure  was  calculated 


by  applying  U of  T's  average  of  1.419  BIUs 
to  enrolment  at  other  universities,  said 
Marty  England,  research  and  planning 
officer.  Because  the  University  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  students  in  four- 
year  programs  (honour  students)  in  the 
province  — a figure  supported  by  a re- 
cent report  from  OCUA  — the  auditor's 
application  of  1.419  BIUs  to  all  Ontario 
universities  is  misleading. 

Rudolf  Chiu,  manager  of  the  provin- 
cial audit  team,  said  three  different  cal- 
culations were  used.  They  all  showed 
U of  T received  between  $10  million  and 
$15  million  more  than  it  would  have  if 
it  were  funded  according  to  the  system 
developed  for  universities  with  honours 
arts  and  science  programs.  The  team 
found  that  U of  T does  not  graduate  more 
four-year  students,  proportionally,  than 
other  universities  do,  Chiu  said. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  and  University  registrar,  said 
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WE'RE  MOVING 

On  Dec.  12  the  offices  of 
the  Bulletin  and  the 
U ofT  Magazine  move  to 

21  King's  College  Circle, 
2nd  floor. 

Our  telephone  numbers  will 
remain  unchanged. 


Auditor  seeks 
broader  mandate, 
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In  Brief 


Auditor's  findings 


Honorary  graduates 
receive  degrees 

a Canadian  artist  and  Breakthrough's 
national  campaign  chair  were  among 
those  who  received  honorary  degrees  at 
U of  T's  fall  convocations.  Mary  Pratt, 
one  of  Canada's  most  distinguished  art- 
ists, received  a doctor  of  laws  degree  at 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  convoca- 
tion Nov.  20.  Pratt,  whose  work  is  dis- 
played in  many  public  and  corporate 
collections,  developed  a style  known  as 
photo  realism  in  the  1970s.  Dr.  Halfdan 
Mahler,  as  head  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  developed  a mandate  em- 
phasizing primary  health  care  and  com- 
munity involvement.  He  is  devoted  to 
changing  the  thinking  of  health  profes- 
sionals from  the  curative  medical  model 
to  one  that  promotes  well-being  and 
views  health  as  a part  of  community  in- 
volvement. He  received  a doctor  of  laws 
degree  at  the  convocation  for  Erindale, 
Scarborough  and  Woodsworth  Colleges 
Nov.  21.  At  the  two  convocations  for  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Nov.  22  and 
23,  Mary  Alice  Stuart  and  Mary  Salter 
Ainsworth  received  doctor  of  laws  and 
doctor  of  science  degrees,  respectively. 
Stuart  was  national  chair  of  Breakthrough 
and  is  chair  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  CJRT-FM  Inc.  Ainsworth,  a U of  T 
graduate,  is  a psychologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  specializing  in  research 
on  the  attachment  between  mothers  and 
infants. 

Friendship  agreement 
promotes  exchanges 

the  university's  Faculty  of  Management 
and  the  Academy  of  National  Economy 
of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  have 
negotiated  a friendship  agreement  to 
promote  academic  and  business  ex- 
changes between  Canada  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dean  Roger  Wolff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Management  and  Abel  Aganbegyan, 
economic  adviser  to  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  one  of  the  architects  of 
perestroika,  signed  a letter  of  agreement 
Nov.  23  at  U of  T.  In  1991  each  institu- 
tion will  host  two  faculty  members  for  a 
two-  to  three-week  exchange. 

Search  continues  for 
harassment  officer 

the  advisory  Committee  on  the  Search 
for  a Sexual  Harassment  Officer  is  look- 
ing within  the  University  community  for 
a suitable  candidate  to  fill  the  position 
which  has  been  vacant  since  Sept  7.  After 
reviewing  more  than  200  external  ap- 
plications since  June,  the  committee  is 
now  focusing  its  efforts  on  attracting 


someone  from  the  administrative  or 
teaching  staff.  Lois  Reimer,  status  of 
women  officer  and  acting  sexual  harass- 
ment officer,  said  the  search  committee 
believes  there  are  many  people  internally 
who  are  qualified.  To  entice  them  to 
apply,  the  University  will  consider  sec- 
ondment. The  appointment  is  for  a two- 
year  term  with  a possibility  of  renewal. 

Teaching  assistants 
vote  to  strike 

the  university's  teaching  assistants, 
members  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers,  Local  2,  have 
voted  78  percent  in  favour  of  a strike. 
Of  the  approximate  2,600  teaching  as- 
sistants, 848  cast  ballots  on  Nov.  28  and 
29:  662  in  favour  and  186  against.  A 
provincially  appointed  conciliator  met 
with  both  parties  for  the  first  time  Dec. 
5.  The  talks  will  continue  in  January. 

University,  CUPE 
examine  proposals 

representatives  of  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees  (CUPE),  Local  1230, 
and  the  University  will  meet  with  a 
conciliation  officer  Dec.  12  to  examine 
the  union's  list  of  proposals.  The  library 
union  and  the  University  have  met  on 
more  than  10  occasions  since  the  union 
applied  for  a conciliator  June  22.  Local 
1230  represents  270  full-time  and  200 
part-time  library  workers.  Brian  Marshall, 
the  University's  manager  of  labour  rela- 
tions, said  the  two  sides  are  "very  far 
apart”  on  monetary  issues.  "We're  dis- 
appointed that,  with  all  the  time  spent 
in  conciliation,  the  union  demands  are 
so  unreasonable."  The  union's  full-time 
contract  expired  June  30,  the  part-time 
contract  on  Aug.  31. 

President  meets 
friends  abroad 

president  Robert  Prichard  will  attend  the 
Association  of  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sities Conference  for  executive  heads  in 
New  Delhi  Jan.  14  to  18.  From  Feb.  16 
to  23  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Japan 
Foundation  on  a visit  to  Tokyo  and  Kyoto 
and  from  April  23  to  30  he  will  attend  a 
symposium  to  mark  the  750th  anniver- 
sary of  the  University  of  Siena,  Italy,  home 
to  Woodsworth  College's  summer  pro- 
gram. Prichard  plans  to  meet  as  many 
University  contacts  as  possible.  Mark 
Johnson,  director  of  the  Office  of  the 
President,  said  he  welcomes  information 
that  could  be  useful  in  the  planning  of 
the  trips,  including  the  names  of  those 
Prichard  should  meet. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  auditor  and  his  staff  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  funding  formula  works. 
"To  be  generous,  it  is  a very  hard  job.  I 
am  not  surprised  they  made  mistakes." 

In  response  to  the  auditor's  report, 
Thomas  Brzustowski,  deputy  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities,  said  he  does  not 
agree  that  the  funding  formula  used  for 
U of  T "has  resulted  in  that  institution 
receiving  a disproportionate  share  of 
funding."  However,  he  said  the  minis- 
try "does  intend  that  reporting  for  arts 
and  science  students  be  performed  on  a 
consistent  basis  by  all  institutions." 

In  a report  released  last  week,  OCUA 
says  two  universities,  Trent  and  Brock, 
reported  enrolment  data  in  a way  that 
"gave  rise  to  concern  about  inter-insti- 
tutional fairness."  OCUA  points  out  that 
the  1988  inspection  audit  at  Trent  said 
that  had  Trent  used  the  weighting  scheme 
used  at  U of  T,  "the  resulting  numbers  of 
students  reported  as  honours  would  have 
been  appreciably  lower." 

The  report  recommends  that  univer- 
sities follow  common  reporting  guide- 
lines to  be  implemented  over  five  years 
starting  in  1991-92.  For  U of  T this  means 
"some  initial  negative  adjustments”  until 
the  system  is  fully  phased  in.  Then  the 
impact  will  be  neutral.  However,  Brock 
and  Trent  Universities  told  OCUA  they 
feared  "very  severe  negative  adjust- 
ments." 

Other  aspects 

Archer's  report  deals  with  other  aspects 
of  the  University's  finances  — the  re- 
ported 1989  operating  deficit,  calcula- 
tions of  enrolment  in  commerce,  con- 
trol of  assets  and  disposal  of  surplus  as- 
sets. 

• The  auditor  says  U of  T had  an  operat- 
ing surplus  of  $32  million  in  1989.  The 
University  says  it  accumulated  a $141,000 
surplus.  Lang  said  Archer  did  not  take 
outstanding  purchase  orders  into  account 
and  disregarded  transfers  from  the 
operating  fund  to  the  long-term  adjust- 
ment fund. 

• In  1989  more  than  1,000  students  tak- 
ing commerce  prerequisite  courses  were 
deemed  to  be  commerce  students,  "re- 
sulting in  a claim  approximately  $1.9 
million  higher  than  if  they  were  claimed 
as  pre-commerce  students,"  the  report 
says.  According  to  ministry  guidelines 
"pre-commerce"  students  are  weighted 
at  one  BIU.  However,  there  is  no  pre- 
commerce program  at  U of  T or  at  any 
other  university,  England  said.  If  students 
enrolled  in  first-year  economics,  calcu- 
lus and  accounting  courses  were  not 
reported  as  commerce  students  with  a 
BIU  weight  of  1.5  they  would  be  listed 
as  arts  and  science  students  with  a weight 
of  1.419.  "Even  if  one  were  to  accept  the 
auditor's  calculations,  the  effect  would 
be  trivial,"  England  said. 

• The  University  has  inadequate  control 
over  its  assets  and  its  inventory  list  is 
incomplete  or  not  reliable  enough  to 
account  for  or  control  furniture  and 
equipment  valued  at  $310  million,  says 
the  report.  The  audit  team  said  40  per- 
cent of  the  University's  furniture  and 
equipment  was  listed  without  a location 
or  with  a very  general  one.  "Of  the 
remaining  60  percent,  descriptions  of 
many  of  the  assets  were  so  vague  that 
we  were  unable  to  identify  the  assets." 
Robert  McGavin,  chair  of  Governing 
Council,  said  cutbacks  in  provincial 
funding  in  1979  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  positions  responsible  for  fur- 
niture and  equipment  control.  He  also 
said  that  the  sample  of  73  items  sought 
was  too  small  to  be  conclusive.  In  an  inter- 
view Richard  Criddle,  vice-president  (ad- 
ministration), said  the  University  will  try 
to  find  a better  way  to  keep  track  of  its 
515,000  pieces  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. He  pointed  out  that  although  an 
item  is  "vaguely  listed"  from  a central 
point  of  view,  users  across  the  Univer- 
sity will  know  if  these  items  go  missing. 

• The  auditor  says  the  University  should 
follow  its  policy  for  disposal  of  surplus 


assets  more  closely.  He  notes  that  only 
one  of  60  libraries  at  U of  T counts  its 
books  each  year.  That  library  loses  0.3 
percent  of  its  volumes  annually,  but  the 
auditor  was  unable  to  estimate  U of  T's 
total  annual  book  loss  based  on  that  figure 
because  the  library  in  question  contains 
only  four  percent  of  the  entire  collection. 

• Purchasing  policies  are  sound  at  U of  T, 
the  auditor  found,  but  are  often  not 
followed.  Payment  policies  and  practices 
are  satisfactory.  Criddle  said  the  Univer- 
sity should  comply  fully  with  its  purchas- 
ing policies.  However,  the  University  has 
not  suffered  financial  losses  due  to  non- 
compliance,  he  noted.  In  its  written 
response  to  the  auditor,  the  University 
says  it  will  establish  a process  to  remind 
departments  of  purchasing  policies. 

Retirement 

Continued  from  Page  1 

of  human  rights.  "Under  the  charter, 
Canada's  highest  court  has  generally  been 
progressive  in  its  development  of  the  law. 
Decisions  that  stand  out  include  the  cases 
on  the  rights  of  women,  the  entitlement 
of  refugees  to  a hearing  and  the  protec- 
tion of  accused  men  and  women.  It  is 
distressing  to  learn  the  rights  of  older 
women  and  men  are  not  equally  valued 
in  our  society." 

The  court's  decision  acknowledges  that 
mandatory  retirement  poses  difficulties 
for  faculty  members,  including  loss  of 
job  security,  working  environment  and 
facilities  necessary  to  support  their  work 
as  well  as  diminished  opportunities  for 
grants. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  manda- 
tory retirement  can  be  a source  of  con- 
siderable anguish  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  retire,"  writes  Justice  Gerard  La 
Forest.  “But  the  'bargain'  involved  in 
taking  a tenured  position  has  clear 
compensatory  features  even  for  the 
individual  affected,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  is  the  bargain  sought  by  faculty 
associations  and  indeed  by  labour 
unions  in  many  other  sectors  of  our 
society." 

The  independence  of  universities  is 
also  discussed.  Three  of  the  seven  judges 
who  heard  the  case  state  that  universi- 
ties are  legally  autonomous.  "They  are 
not  organs  of  government  even  though 
their  scope  of  action  is  limited  either  hy 
regulation  or  because  of  their  depend- 
ence on  government  funds.  Each  has  its 
own  governing  body,  manages  its  own 
affairs,  allocates  its  funds  and  pursues  its 
own  goals  within  the  legislated  limita- 
tions of  its  incorporation.  Each  is  its  own 
master  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  professors. 

"Any  attempt  by  government  to  in- 
fluence university  decisions,  especially 
decisions  regarding  appointment,  tenure 
and  dismissal  of  academic  staff,  would 
be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  universi- 
ties on  the  basis  that  this  could  lead  to 
breaches  of  academic  freedom." 
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$125  million  total; 
allocations  pending 


a decision  on  the  allocation  of  un- 
designated funds  from  the  Univer- 
sity’s successful  $125  million  Break- 
through campaign  will  be  made  early 
in  the  new  year,  Says  Gordon  Cressy, 
vice-president  (development  and 
university  relations). 

The  campaign  received  $13  mil- 
lion in  undesignated  funds,  but  most 
of  the  money  will  be  directed  to  the 
federated  colleges  and  campaign  ex- 
penses with  only  a small  amount  left 
for  other  projects,  Cressy  said. 

The  nine-member  campaign  plan- 
ning secretariat  chaired  by  Dan  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning), 
will  evaluate  projects  that  did  not 
receive  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
campaign  pledge  objectives  to  deter- 
mine the  likelihood  of  further  sup- 
port from  individual  donors.  It  will 
forward  this  information  to  the 
president  and  vice-presidents. 

They  will  pass  their  recommenda- 
tions on  fund  allocation  and  how 
to  deal  with  projects  that  did  not 
meet  their  goals  back  to  the  secre- 
tariat and  then  to  the  five-member 
campaign  executive  — Chancellor 
John  Aird,  Cressy,  Robert  McGavin, 
chair  of  Governing  Council,  Presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  and  national 
campaign  chair  Mary  Alice  Stuart  — 
who  will  make  the  final  decisions. 

At  a news  conference  Nov.  28  at 
Simcoe  Hall  to  announce  the  total, 
Stuart  said  Breakthrough  was  the  larg- 
est private  fundraising  effort  in 
Canadian  history. 

Prichard  called  Breakthrough  a 
foundation  for  the  future.  “The  un- 
precedented level  of  support  is  a 
strong  statement  of  the  relationship 
that  can  be  built  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  University.  It 
shows  how  much  the  people  care 
about  the  future  of  this  university 
and  how  much  they  are  prepared  to 
give.”  He  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
government  “to  join  in  this  partner- 
ship" to  ensure  outstanding  institu- 
tions into  the  next  century. 

So  far,  $62  million  in  cash  has  been 
received.  Fifty  percent  of  the  cam- 
paign total  was  raised  from  individu- 
als including  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  alumni.  The  remainder  came 
from  corporations  (30  percent)  and 
foundations  (20  percent). 


Extend  time  limit, 
committee  says 


a special  committee  to  review  the 
University's  sexual  harassment  pol- 
icy has  recommended  that  the  time 
limit  on  complaints  be  extended  to 
12  months  from  the  date  of  the  last 
occurrence  of  the  alleged  incident. 

Jacquelyn  Wolf,  chair  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  told  the  University 
Affairs  Board  Nov.  27  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  Policy  & Pro- 
cedures: Sexual  Harassment  are  nec- 
essary because  many  women  are 
afraid  to  file  formal  complaints. 

This  fear  is  due  in  part  to  the  four- 
month  time  limit  for  filing  — the 
shortest  of  any  Canadian  university 
sexual  harassment  policy.  Wolf  said 
students  are  afraid  of  retaliation  if 
they  accuse  a professor  whose  class 
they  are  taking.  The  new  time  limit 
would  allow  students  to  complete  a 
course  before  filing  a complaint. 

The  sexual  harassment  policy  has 
been  in  effect  since  March  1988.  At 
its  November  meeting,  the  board 
extended  its  life  to  June  30,  1991, 
to  allow  time  for  members  of  the 
University  community  to  respond  to 
the  recommendations.  The  commit- 
tee’s report  is  included  as  a supple- 
ment to  today's  Bulletin. 


Vigilant 

Two  members  of  the  University 
community  place  candles 
on  Philosopher's  Walk  in  memory 
of  the  14  women  murdered  at 
I'Ecole  Polytechnique  at  the 
University  of  Montreal  a year 
ago.  They  joined  about  500 
women  and  men  at  U of  T and 
thousands  across  the  country 
Dec.  6 in  remembering  those 
who  were  killed  and  in  opposing 
violence  against  women.  A 
memorial  plaque  to  the  slain 
students  has  been  placed  on 
Philosopher's  Walk,  just  south  of 
Bloor  St.,  and  this  spring  14  red 
oaks  will  be  planted  nearby. 


UTFA  tables  proposals 


the  u of  T Faculty  Association  is  seeking 
a salary  increase  to  match  the  increase 
in  the  Toronto  Consumer  Price  Index 
from  July  1990  to  July  1991. 

UTFA  also  wants  a further  increase  to 
compensate  for  the  effect  of  the  federal 
Goods  & Services  Tax.  In  addition,  it  is 
pressing  the  University  for  some  of  the 
outstanding  18.5  percent  catch-up  sal- 
ary determined  by  arbitrator  Kevin 
Burkett  in  1982. 

The  association  is  also  seeking  the 
abolition  of  salary  ceilings  for  associate 
professors,  tutors,  senior  tutors  and  li- 
brarians in  category  three.  Ceilings  pre- 
vent individuals  at  the  top  of  their  sal- 
ary classification  from  receiving  annual 
merit  pay  increases,  UTFA  says. 

"This  makes  them  very  angry  and 
causes  bad  morale,"  said  Professor  Bill 
Graham,  UTFA's  chief  negotiator. 

The  salary  increases  form  part  of  the 
salary  and  benefits  proposals  submitted 
to  the  University  as  bargaining  begins 
for  a new  agreement  under  the  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  between  the 
University  and  UTFA.  Under  the  current 
salary  settlement,  which  expires  June  30, 
faculty  members  and  librarians  received 
a five  percent  raise  in  1990-91. 

The  proposals,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity last  month,  call  for  the  provision 
of  a flexible  retirement  plan  to  allow 


faculty  to  continue  working  past  the 
mandatory  retirement  age;  a professional 
allowance  fund  to  help  defray  job-related 
costs  — attending  conferences  and  pur- 
chasing research  material,  for  example; 
and  adequate  parking  for  faculty  mem- 
bers and  librarians  who  need  to  drive  their 
cars  to  work. 

UTFA  wants  a guarantee  that  increases 
in  parking  rates  will  not  exceed  the  per- 
centage of  the  across-the-board  salary 
increase  for  the  year. 

Librarians 

UTFA  is  also  seeking  an  adjustment 
to  the  PTR  (progress-through-the-ranks) 
program  for  librarians  to  make  their 
breakpoint  salary  equivalent  or  analogous 
to  that  of  faculty  and  tutors.  It  wants 
their  breakpoint  set  at  2.2  times  the  floor 
salary  of  librarians  in  category  one,  the 
breakpoint  to  occur  after  20  years  instead 
of  the  current  16  years,  a ratio  of  below 
breakpoint  average  PTR  to  above  break- 
point average  PTR  of  1.75  to  one  and 
the  senior  salary  category  to  begin  at  the 
amount  that  is  2.75  times  the  salary  floor 
for  librarians  in  group  one. 

The  association  also  wants  the  Uni- 
versity to  adopt  a housing  loan  policy 
to  assist  academic  staff  with  the  purchase 
of  a home.  Under  UTFA's  proposed 
scheme,  the  University  would  provide 


loans  of  up  to  $50,000  or  25  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  whichever  is 
less,  repayable  over  a period  of  10  years. 
The  University  would  deduct  monthly 
interest  payments  from  the  salary  of  the 
faculty  member  or  librarian.  The  princi- 
pal would  be  payable  upon  leaving  the 
University  or  at  the  end  of  10  years. 
Currently  the  University  will  guarantee 
a mortgage  but  does  not  provide  money 
directly  to  staff. 

The  association  would  also  like  to  see 
an  increase  in  research  leave  compensa- 
tion to  90  percent  of  actual  salary  from 
the  current  82.5  percent,  increased 
physiotherapy  benefits  in  the  extended 
health  plan,  including  the  services  of 
chiropractors,  podiatrists  and  naturo- 
paths, and  pensions  fully  indexed  to  the 
previous  year's  rate  of  inflation. 

Graham  said  UTFA  believes  the  pro- 
posals are  "fair,  reasonable  and  moder- 
ate." Improved  salaries  and  benefits  will 
help  attract  the  best  faculty,  he  said.  This 
year's  five  percent  increase  placed  U of  T 
14th  among  Ontario  post-secondary 
institutions  in  salary  increments. 

Under  Article  6 of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  the  two  parties  have  until 
Jan.  15  to  reach  a settlement.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, a mediator-fact  finder,  appointed 
by  mutual  agreement,  will  attempt  to 
resolve  any  outstanding  items. 


Major  fee  increase  unlikely 


by  Jane  Stirling 

the  Ontario  government  does  not  ap- 
pear ready  to  implement  a proposal  for 
financial  recovery  from  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  that  includes 
a 40  percent  increase  in  tuition  in  1991. 

Premier  Bob  Rae  and  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  likely 
won't  be  considering  a fee  increase  as  a 
way  of  helping  universities  cope  with 
underfunding,  said  Bob  Kanduth,  Allen's 
communications  assistant. 

“That  kind  of  increase  is  simply  too 
much  for  students  to  take  on,"  Kanduth 
said.  "But  that  doesn't  negate  the  no- 
tion that  there  might  be  an  increase  of 
some  kind.  The  government  just  hasn't 
reviewed  all  the  options  yet." 

The  COU  plan,  released  Dec.  3 at  a 
news  conference  at  the  Delta  Chelsea  Inn, 
is  intended  to  address  the  decline  in  the 
quality  of  education  over  the  past  12 
years,  said  President  Harry  Arthurs  of  York 
University,  past  president  of  COU. 

The  plan  proposes  a $410  million 
infusion  into  Ontario's  university  system 


— $273  million  from  the  government, 
$137  million  from  higher  tuition  fees. 
The  plan  would  be  implemented  over 
four  years. 

Students  entering  first  year  in  1991 
would  pay  $550  more  in  tuition  while 
those  continuing  with  their  studies  would 
receive  a credit  to  offset  the  increase. 

President  Robert  Prichard  called  the 
proposal  a "catch-up,  keep-up  plan.  We 
want  to  catch  up  to  where  Ontario  used 
to  be  and  keep  up  by  ensuring  Ontario 
universities  have  financial  support  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  public." 

Ontario  spends  $800  less  per  univer- 
sity student  than  most  other  provinces 
and  ranks  ninth  in  per-student  funding. 

COU's  $410  million  figure  is  "not 
unrealistic”  given  the  needs  of  the  sys- 
tem, Kanduth  said.  The  minister  "ac- 
knowledges the  system  is  badly  under- 
funded and  this  is  the  kind  of  number 
he'll  be  looking  at.  But  it  isn't  necessar- 
ily the  number  the  system  will  get." 

Although  the  government  is  not  en- 
thusiastic about  raising  fees,  Allen  does 


like  other  parts  of  the  COU  proposal, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  long-term 
planning,  Kanduth  said.  By  looking  ahead 
four  years,  the  ministry  and  institutions 
will  be  better  able  to  work  together. 

Allen  would  like  to  hold  a meeting 
before  the  end  of  the  year  with  repre- 
sentatives of  COU  and  faculty,  staff  and 
student  groups  to  discuss  fees,  Kanduth 
said.  "It  would  be  useful  to  get  an  airing 
on  this  issue." 

The  recovery  plan  also  deals  with 
quality,  accessibility  and  equity.  Accessi- 
bility would  be  maintained  by  adjusting 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program 
to  reflect  the  higher  tuition  fees  and 
equity  would  be  addressed  by  establish- 
ing a $25  million-a-year  fund  to  encour- 
age high  school  students  from  disadvan- 
taged groups  to  continue  post-secondary 
education.  The  fund  would  be  used  for 
extra  tutorials,  counselling  and  mentor- 
ship programs.  Each  university  would  sub- 
mit a plan  on  how  it  proposed  to  use  its 
share  of  the  fund  and  would  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  expenditures. 
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BED  & BREAKFAST  NETWORK 

MONTREAL 

Downtown,  restored  Victorian  homes 
with  full  breakfast 

Fine  Restaurants,  Museums,  McGill 
and  Old  Montreal  at  your  doorstep 
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Downtown  B & B Network 
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JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  28  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 
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The  powerful  PC  Might  UPS 
is  your  best  insurance  against  any  data  loss. 


UPSONIC  CANADA  CORP. 

229  College  Street,  Unit  108,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1R4 

416-595-7188,  FAX  416-595-9805 


There  aren’t  many  heroes  in  this  world  you  can 
count  on  to  come  through  every  time  you  need 
them.  But  just  as  Mighty  Mouse  always 
comes  through  to  save  the  day,  the 
PC  Might  25  UPS  is  always  there  to  protect 
your  system  from  those  bad  guys  of  power — 
Blackout,  Brownout,  Spike,  Surge  and  the 
rest  of  their  gang.  They  simply  can’t  stand 
up  to  the  pure  power  protection  that  a 
PC  Might  UPS  delivers  every  time  it’s  needed. 


The  complete  line  of  PC  Might  UPS  products — the 
PC  Might  25,  35  and  55 — ensures  an  ideal  solution 
to  any  protection  need,  from  all  of  the  popular  stand- 
alone micros  to  file  servers  and  network  nodes.  Just 


connect  a PC  Might  and  you  and  your  data  are  safe. 


Upsonic  has  over  280,000  installed 
UPSs  and  offers  a one  year  complete 
warranty,  so  you’ll  be  as  safe  as  your 
data.  And  despite  the  power  and 
capability  of  every  PC  Might,  they’re 
the  industry’s  most  affordable  UPSs! 


Call  us  today  and  we’ll  have  Mighty 
Mouse  rush  your  PC  Might  UPS  to  you.  It’s  the 
best  protection  you  can  get  for  your  invaluable 
data.  Ask  us  about  our  rjr 

other  lines  of  micro-UPS  | 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  til  11  p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  96 1-3404 
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• International  Museum  Posters 

• Custom  Framing  and  Shrink  Wrapping 
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CANCER  PREVENTION 

'Sou  Can  Have  A Hand  In  It 


Did  you  know  that  certain  foods 
may  help  reduce  your  risk  of  cancer. 
Get  all  the  information  by  contact- 
ing your  unit  of  the  Canadian 
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Cuts  are  our  specialty 
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Perms  $56 
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Auditor  seeks  broader  mandate 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

provincial  auditor  Douglas  Archer  wants 
to  broaden  his  office's  mandate  so  he  can 
ask  more  “penetrating  questions"  of 
universities  and  other  organizations  that 
receive  government  grants. 

In  an  interview  Nov.  28,  the  day  after 
the  release  of  his  annual  report  (which 
includes  a summary  of  the  first  provin- 
cial audit  of  U of  T),  Archer  said  it  would 
be  unproductive  to  carry  out  more  in- 
spection audits  at  universities  for  the  time 
being.  "If  we  are  to  do  anything  of  sig- 
nificant value  on  behalf  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  we  need 
a mandate  that  gives  us  the  same  scope 
as  we  have  when  we  go  into  a govern- 
ment ministry  or  agency." 

Such  audits  include  consideration  of 
whether  the  government  gets  value  for 
its  money.  In  the  case  of  universities,  "you 
might  ask  some  questions  and  start  doing 
some  comparisons  in  the  relative  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  students,  the  relative 
performance  between  one  university  and 
another  as  to  class  size,"  said  Archer.  "You 
might  start  asking  whether  all  universi- 
ties should  have  commerce  courses  or 
engineering  courses." 

The  inspections  could  also  show  how 
universities  evaluate  their  own  perform- 
ance, the  auditor  said.  "A  good  job  means 
being  effective  with  the  education  courses 
universities  have.  We  know  it's  not  easy 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  an 


Douglas  Archer 


educational  program  but  there  has  to  be 
some  general  approach  to  it,  certain  signs 
that  indicate  that  this  program  works." 

The  public  accounts  committee  of  the 
previous  legislature  agreed  the  auditor's 
mandate  should  be  changed,  said  Archer. 
His  staff  is  drafting  amendments  to  the 
Audit  Act,  which  he  hopes  will  be  tabled 
for  first  reading  in  the  house  before  next 
summer.  However,  because  universities 
were  strongly  opposed  to  inspection 
audits  before  the  first  was  done  at  Trent 


Student  experience  studied 


provost  Joan  Foley  has  announced  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  study  the  relationship  between 
students  and  the  University.  The  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  be  permanent  and 
will  report  on  its  activities  regularly. 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Experience  Commit- 
tee were  announced  in  October.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  Foley  will  select  between 
12  and  15  members  from  “a  huge  num- 
ber of  nominations"  by  academic 
divisions,  student  groups  and  the 
University  administration.  Members  with 
expertise  of  benefit  to  the  committee's 
work  may  also  be  drawn  from  outside 
the  University. 

The  committee  will  be  asked  to  find 
ways  to  assess  all  aspects  of  the  under- 
graduate experience  including  recruit- 
ment and  institutional  choice,  admission, 
orientation,  instruction  and  academic 
progress,  retention  rates,  career  counsel- 
ling and  personal  development. 

It  will  do  so  by  coordinating  question- 
naires, admission  surveys  and  other 
methods  used  by  various  faculties  and 
colleges  to  assess  students'  views  of  the 
University.  Its  work  will  "support  our 
efforts  to  enhance  [students']  academic 
success  and  personal  satisfaction  and 


increase  our  ability  to  attract  future  stu- 
dents," the  terms  of  reference  say. 

Since  1978  the  University  has  con- 
ducted nine  admissions  surveys  among 
applicants  accepted  by  U of  T.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  determine  the  factors  that 
influenced  their  decisions  to  accept  or 
reject  the  admissions  offers  and  to  gauge 
their  impression  of  the  University. 

This  year  the  survey  was  conducted 
among  third-year  students  to  compare 
the  results  with  those  from  the  1987 
survey.  Foley  said  she  prefers  not  to 
publish  the  results  because  concerns  had 
been  raised  about  their  reliability.  She 
noted  the  study  showed  a need  for  more 
systematic  information. 

The  University  must  do  its  best  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  the  student  experi- 
ence, Foley  said.  That  goal  can  only  be 
achieved  if  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  try  harder  to  see  U of  T 
through  students'  eyes.  "The  University 
cannot  be  complacent  about  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  students." 

The  composition  of  the  student  body 
has  changed  during  the  past  30  years, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  gender,  race 
and  culture.  At  the  same  time  students' 
expectations  of  the  University  have 
shifted,  the  provost  said. 


Animal  facilities  reviewed 


by  Gay  Abbate 

professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice-president 
(research),  has  established  a task  force  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  future  use  of  animal  research  facili- 
ties on  the  St.  George  campus. 

The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is  to 
develop  long-term  strategies  that  will 
ensure  the  facilities  meet  federal  and 
provincial  requirements.  Headed  by 
Professor  David  Mock  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  the  task  force  has  until  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  to  complete 
its  review  but  plans  to  present  pre- 
liminary recommendations  to  Keffer 
in  January. 

University  veterinarian  George  Har- 
apa,  a member  of  the  task  force,  said  the 
care  given  to  the  animals  is  not  at  issue. 
"The  animals  are  not  suffering.  The 
problems  are  related  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  facilities."  These  include 
ceiling  tiles,  air  exchange  and  the  paint 
on  walls. 

The  University  has  made  costly  up- 


grades as  a result  of  past  government 
inspections  but  major  renovations  are 
still  needed  in  some  facilities.  The  Uni- 
versity has  had  to  re-evaluate  its  past 
practice  of  patching  the  worst  problems 
identified  during  inspections  because  of 
current  financial  constraints,  Harapa  said. 
"We  decided  to  do  some  long-term  plan- 
ning instead." 

The  lab  operated  by  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  was  the  catalyst  for  establish- 
ing the  task  force,  he  said.  During  its  last 
inspection  in  June  1988,  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Animal  Care  (CCAC),  a fed- 
eral agency  overseeing  animal  research, 
identified  significant  deficiencies  in  the 
lab.  In  response,  the  faculty  relocated  the 
animal  housing,  reduced  the  number  of 
animals  and  discontinued  the  rabbit 
holdings  in  the  basement.  Because  of 
these  initiatives,  CCAC  did  not  take  any 
action  against  the  lab  and  has  given  the 
University  time  to  develop  long-term 
plans,  he  said.  The  next  CCAC  inspec- 
tion will  be  in  1991. 


University  in  1987,  Archer  expects  them 
to  lobby  vigorously  against  a broaden- 
ing of  his  mandate. 

"All  their  fears  about  lost  autonomy 
and  government  interference  will  come 
to  the  surface.  I think  they  will  see  this 
as  a tremendous  threat,  that  the  foot  in 
the  door  they  feared  when  we  first  went 
out  will  turn  into  the  door  being  pushed 
all  the  way  open." 

Archer  said  universities  were  opposed 
to  his  audits  because  they  engage  their 
own  auditors  to  check  annual  financial 
statements  and  don't  see  the  need  for  a 
second  audit.  "They  really  didn't  want 
anyone  there  from  government,  although 
we  report  to  the  legislature,  not  the 
government.  Their  attitude  [to  the  gov- 
ernment] seemed  to  be:  give  us  the 
money  and  go  away."  He  also  found  that 
the  tradition  of  autonomy  is  "all-perva- 
sive" and  applies  to  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  academic  divisions  of  uni- 
versities. He  said  he  understands  univer- 
sities' need  to  protect  their  academic  in- 
dependence “but  I still  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  the  view  that  they  are  not  really 
accountable  to  anyone." 

Private  sector  auditors  hi  red  by- the  uni- 
versities  merely  look  at  the  financial  state- 
ment and  say  whether  the  figures  are  re- 
ported fairly  and  are  reasonably  accurate, 
said  Archer.  "We  at  least  can  go  in  and 
ask  questions  about  their  control  of  fixed 
assets:  how  do  they  know  they  still  have 
all  these  things  they  paid  for?  Similarly, 
in  the  area  of  purchasing  we  can  ask  if 
they  follow  good  purchasing  practices." 

The  provision  for  inspection  audits  was 
added  to  the  Audit  Act  in  1978.  The 
reviews  may  be  carried  out  at  any  organi- 
zation that  receives  provincial  govern- 
ment grants.  In  1986  the  auditor  an- 
nounced that  three  universities  — small, 


medium-sized  and  large  — would  be  in- 
spected over  the  next  three  years  and 
Trent,  the  University  of  Guelph  and 
U of  T were  chosen. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
and  other  administrative  groups  did  their 
best  to  discourage  the  audit,  said  Archer. 
When  the  audits  were  announced 
the  universities  (and  hospitals,  which 
were  equally  opposed)  sought  legal 
advise  to  determine  exactly  what  "ex- 
amination of  accounting  records"  meant 
The  result  was  that  both  parties  — the 
auditor  and  the  universities  — went 
through  the  exercise  looking  over  each 
other's  shoulders. 

Archer  said  that  in  all  three  cases  his 
staff  discovered  that  universities  don't 
comply  very  well  with  their  own  poli- 
cies. “I  don't  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion they  are  totally  out  of  control.  They 
are  reasonably  well  run  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a lot  of  room  for  improvement, 
at  U of  T perhaps  more  so  than  at  the 
others  because  Toronto  has  pretty  good 
policies." 

The  three-month  audit  was  conducted 
at  U of  T from  October  to  December  1989 
and  U of  T was  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  three  universities,  said  Archer. 
Members  of  the  University  administra- 
tion were  "very  sensitive  and  protective 
of  their  turf,  perhaps  more  sensitive  than 
[Governing  Council]. 

"Generally  speaking,  hospitals  and 
universities  resist  us  being  there.  So  far, 
the  attitudes  of  school  boards  have  been 
quite  different.  I don't  know  why.  Maybe 
because  the  school  boards  are  elected  and 
are  used  to  being  accountable,  whereas 
the  boards  of  the  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties are  appointed  and  tend  to  let  their 
administrations  run  their  own  show 
more." 


/ Notebook 


When  20  grade  one  students  partici- 
pated in  the  Breakthrough  wrap-up 
news  conference  Nov.  28,  they  were 
treated  to  a mini-tour  of  the  campus 
by  Nancy  Reid,  secretary  to  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (development 
and  university  relations).  Along  the  way 
Reid  fielded  some  questions  about  the 
importance  of  higher  learning  such  as, 
"Did  Hulk  Hogan  go  to  this  university?" 
One  of  the  children  said  he  didn't  see 
the  need  for  an  education  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  perform  a body  slam. 
During  the  news  conference,  the  kids 
added  their  own  brand  of  enthusiasm 
to  the  highly  charged  event.  In  the 
build-up  to  the  grand  total  announce- 
ment, Cressy  called  out  the  children's 
names  — two  by  two  — and  they 
marched  forward  with  a bucket  of  loon- 
ies to  dump  them  into  a coin-filled 
container  representing  the  Break- 
through pledges.  In  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  however,  Cressy  forgot  to  call 
out  two  of  the  kids.  His  son  Joseph 
made  sure  the  guests  and  media  were 
aware  of  the  fart  by  shouting  during 
the  audience  hush,  "Dad,  you  forgot 
Brian  and  Debbie!"  When  Joseph's  turn 
arrived,  he  hoisted  his  pail  onto  his 
shoulder,  rushed  over  and  eagerly  emp- 
tied its  contents  — missing  the  con- 
tainer by  about  five  feet.  As  the  young- 
sters scrambled  for  the  stray  coins, 
Mary  Alice  Stuart,  the  national 
campaign  chair,  remarked:  "That's  what 
we  call  going  over  the  top." 

^ m>  & 

At  the  University  Affairs  Board  meet- 
ing Nov.  27,  President  Rob  Prichard, 
former  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  asked 
why  the  revised  draft  of  the  sexual  har- 
assment policy  recommends  that  a law- 
yer sit  on  the  procedural  review  tribu- 
nal only  as  a non-voting  member.  Jac- 
quelyn Wolf,  chair  of  the  special 
committee  that  reviewed  the  policy, 


responded:  "No  disrespect  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  but  lawyers  tend  to  domi- 
nate any  discussion."  Prichard  laughed 
but  did  not  disagree. 


"Write  early,  write  often,"  is  the  plea 
from  David  Neelands  for  reaction  to 
the  discussion  paper  recently  issued  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Student 
Societies  & Human  Rights.  So  far,  re- 
sponse to  the  document,  released  Oct. 
22,  has  been  less  than  overwhelming, 
the  assistant  vice-president  of  student 
affairs  told  the  University  Affairs  Board 
on  Nov.  27.  More  input  is  needed  to 
help  in  drawing  up  the  contents  of  the 
final  draft  report. 


Marty  England,  a planning  officer 
at  Simcoe  Hall,  is  known  around  the 
University  as  the  man  who  extracts 
money  from  budgets  but  lately  he's 
been  wondering  if  he  should  be  extract- 
ing teeth  instead.  For  some  unknown 
reason  dozens  of  people  calling  the 
U of  T dental  clinic  reached  England's 
office  instead.  His  specialty  is  opera- 
tional and  economic  analysis  but  he 
was  happy  to  share  his  limited  knowl- 
edge of  dentistry  with  the  callers.  "Take 
a piece  of  string.  Tie  one  end  of  it  to 
your  tooth,  the  other  end  to  a door 
knob  and  slam  the  door  shut,"  he  of- 
fered. Patients,  the  clinic  and  England 
are  pleased  to  report  that  the  problem 
with  the  telephone  lines  has  been  fixed. 

e>  c#7 

The  21 -member  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada  now  includes  four 
women,  two  of  whom  are  from  U of  T. 
Professors  Jane  Aubin  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  and  Jennifer  Sturgess, 
a pharmacologist  and  associate  dean 
of  research  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
were  appointed  in  November. 
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Cross-country  skiing. 
Fresh  air  and  fun! 
Take  the  family 
and  make 
new  tracks. 


pamiopacTion 


Jjg  The  Margaret  Fletcher 
V Day  Care  Centre 

100  Devonshire  Place 
''J  (near  the  Bedford/Bloor  subway  station) 

Quality  day  care  for  children  2 Vi  to  5 years  available  to 
U of  T staff,  students  and  faculty 


★ excellent  preschool  curriculum  (art,  math.,  science,  language 
development,  drama,  music)  ★ large,  well-equipped  playground  ★ fre- 
quent outings  ★ wholesome,  nutritious  meals  ★ newly  renovated  facilities 

★ teachers  qualified  in  Early  Childhood  Education  ★ escort  service  to 
junior  and  senior  kindergarten  classes  at  Huron  Street  Public  School  ★ rea- 
sonable rates  ★ hours:  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


There  are  currently  vacancies.  Consider  the  convenience  of  day  care 
close  to  your  place  of  work/study. 


For  more  information,  please  call  Mamie  Armaly,  tbe  supervisor, 
at  978-6725. 


WE'RE  MOVING 

On  Dec.  12  the  offices  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  U ofT  Magazine  move  to 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor. 

Our  telephone  numbers  will  remain  unchanged. 


Open  for  new 
memberships 

Are  you  using  Unicoll  Credit  Union  as  a 
convenient,  friendly  and  reasonably  priced 
way  to  meet  your  banking  needs?  If  not, 
drop  by  the  College  Street  branch  to  obtain 
a free  copy  of  our  new  "Unicoll  Owner’s 
Guide".  This  16-page  booklet  explains  all 
aspects  of  Credit  Union  membership  and 
our  complete  line  of  banking  services. 

Unicoll  Credit  Union  has  served  University 
of  Toronto  employees  for  more  than  40 
years.  Today,  Unicoll  is  a $114  million 
financial  institution  serving  24,000  people 
living  and  working  throughout  Metro.  Isn't 
it  time  you  joined  Unicoll,  too? 


Unicoll  Credit  Union 

245  College  St.  (east  of  Spadina)  978-5505 

Monday-Frlday,  9am-4pm;  except  Thursday,  until  6pm 
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The  meaning  of 
gender  bias 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

In  my  talk  on  bias  in  science  at  the 
conference  on  gender,  science  and 
medicine,  I did  not  say  that  "gender  bias 
is  not  necessarily  a bad  thing,"  as  an  article 
in  a recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  reports 
("Sexism  at  work,"  Nov.  12).  Gender  bias 
means  discrimination  against  women  on 
the  basis  of  their  gender,  and  I would 
never  condone  that. 

What  I said  was:  "The  myriad  choices 
integral  to  scientific  research  make  it 
virtually  inevitable  that  the  values,  ex- 
pectations and  needs  of  the  researchers 
will  strongly  direct  the  research  outcome. 
But  this  doesn't  need  to  be  a bad  thing. 
It's  just  a fact  of  scientific  life.  Bias  needn't 
be  a dirty  word  — it  is  only  insidious 
when  it's  hidden  and  denied.  Bias  serves 
the  mission  of  the  scientists  involved  and 
the  interests  they  represent.  It  is  as  con- 
structive or  destructive  as  those  missions 
and  interests." 

In  other  words,  scientific  research  will 
be  coloured  by  the  outlook  of  the  re- 
searchers carrying  it  out.  This  outlook 
has  often  included  a prejudicial  view  of 
women.  In  order  to  overcome  the  dis- 
crimination that  often  results,  women 
and  the  perspective  they  bring  to  science 
should  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by 
specific  measures. 

Beth  Savan 
Innis  College 
Environmental  Studies 

Asbestos 

violations 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

The  director  of  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Health  & Safety,  David  Gorman, 
asserts  that  there  are  no  facts  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  that  the  University  has 
violated  asbestos  regulations  (“Regula- 
tions respected,"  Nov.  12).  This  is  incor- 
rect. In  fact,  the  University  failed  to  notify 
occupants  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall  of  po- 
tential exposure  to  asbestos;  to  post 
notices  that  deteriorating  exposed  asbes- 
tos was  falling  from  the  lobby  ceiling  in 
Sidney  Smith;  to  inform  and  train  em- 
ployees who  may  work  in  areas  with 
exposed  asbestos;  to  ensure  that  the 
contractor  removing  asbestos  from  the 
lobby  followed  provincial  regulations;  to 
replace  the  missing  and  damaged  ceil- 
ing tiles  exposing  deteriorating  asbestos; 
and  to  observe  the  Ontario  regulations 
on  asbestos.  The  University  acted  only 
when  both  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
.the  outside  press  were  called. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  University 
finally  established  asbestos  management 
standards  that  exceed  provincial  regula- 
tions. However,  enforcement  of  the  stan- 
dards was  a problem.  The  lack  of  enforce- 
ment led  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  or- 
der the  University  to  participate  in  an 
inspection  of  the  work  being  done  to 
repair  the  ceiling  tiles  in  Sidney  Smith. 
As  a labour  representative  on  the  inspec- 
tion committee,  which  included  two 
representatives  of  Mr.  Gorman's  office,  I 
am  able  to  report  that  many  violations 
of  the  University  regulations  were  found. 

Terry  Buckland 
Steward 
CUPE  1281 


Letters  deadlines 

December  21  for  January  7 
January  1 1 for  January  21 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  or  plain  text  format, 
or  on  paper,  typed  and  double 
spaced.  Please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  a fax 
number.  Disks  will  be  returned  if 
an  address  is  provided. 
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Overcoming  the  science  solitudes 


BY  WILLIAM  WINEGARD 


William  Winegard  is  federal  minister  for  science. 


Universities, 
governments  and 
businesses  must 
work  together 


cience,"  notes  John  Durant 
of  Britain's  Sdence  Museum, 
"is  the  outstanding  feature 
» of  modern  western  civiliza- 
tion.  It  is,  quite  simply,  the 
thing  our  culture  does  best."  Is  science 
one  of  the  things  that  Canada  does  best? 

If  you  looked  at  certain  key  interna- 
tional comparisons,  you  would  answer 
no.  Canada  has  only  4.3  researchers  per 
1,000  people  in  the  labour  force  — 
meagre  when  compared  to  the  8.1  re- 
searchers per  1,000  in  Japan,  the  6.6  in 
the  United  States,  or  even  the  4.7  in 
Norway.  Canada  invests  only  1.4  per- 
cent of  its  Gross  Domestic  Product  in 
research  and  development  — less  than 
half  the  percentage  spent  by  Japan, 
Sweden  and  Germany. 

You  could  also  answer  the  question 
by  looking  at  the  way  our  industries 
apply  leading-edge  innovation  to  their 
products  and  processes.  You  might  then 
come  to  another  conclusion:  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  do  science;  we  must 
use  it.  And  your  answer  would  likely  be 
that  Canada  has  far  to  go  before  our 
application  of  science  and  technology 
will  keep  pace  with  that  of  our  com- 
petitors in  a global  marketplace. 

You  could  answer  the  question  by 
examining  the  influence  of  science  in 
Canadian  culture  as  a whole.  But  again, 
the  results  would  not  be  encouraging. 
A study  conducted  earlier  this  year  by 
the  University  of  Calgary,  for  example, 
found  that  more  than  half  the  respon- 
dents did  not  know  that  the  earliest 
humans  came  later  than  the  dinosaurs. 

But  if  you  answer  by  examining  some 
of  the  achievements  in  science  at  Ca- 
nadian universities  — if  you  look  at  the 
discovery  of  insulin,  the  development 
of  the  first  electron  microscope  built 
in  North  America  and  the  design  of  air- 
craft de-icing  systems,  all  of  which  took 
place  at  the  University  of  Toronto  — 
you  might  reply:  "Science  is  indeed  one 
of  the  things  that  Canada  does  best  — 
but  we  don't  do  nearly  enough  of  it." 

For  the  past  decades,  our  univer- 
sities have  been  Canada's  major 
strength  in  promoting  science. 
Their  role  has  evolved  over  the  years 
and  it  is  once  again  in  the  process  of 
undergoing  a funda- 
mental change.  During 
the  past  decades,  their 
role  in  science  has  been 
to  train  researchers  and 
to  explore  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge.  In  recent 
years,  escalating  costs  of 
research  and  the  hunger 
of  industry  for  leading- 
edge  technology  has  prompted  a new 
role  for  science  at  our  universities. 

Today's  economy  demands  new  ef- 
forts in  both  the  creation  and  the  ap- 
plication of  science.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
quires an  unprecedented  degree  of  coop- 
eration among  the  science  and  tech- 


nology communities  —what  I call  "the 
three  solitudes":  industry,  government 
and  academe. 

As  minister  for  science,  I have  tried 
to  reduce  the  isolation  of  these  "soli- 
tudes" in  each  of  my  three  priorities  in 
promoting  science.  They  are  to  main- 
tain and  enhance,  where  possible, 
Canada's  ability  to  conduct  curiosity- 
driven  research;  to  enhance  Canada's 
ability  to  conduct  directed  research, 
especially  through  cooperation  among 
government,  industry  and  academe;  and 
to  significantly  increase  industrial  re- 
search and  development. 

In  the  past,  Canada's  universities 
have  performed  very  well  in  pursuing 
the  first  of  these  priorities.  They  have 
been  cooperative  partners  in  pursing  the 
second  and  in  the  years  ahead,  through 
networks  and  alliances  with  business, 
they  will  play  a vital  role  in  the  third 
— helping  industry  increase  its  own  re- 
search and  development. 

Because  Canadian  industry  does  not 
do  very  much  R&D  on  its  own,  we  in 
Canada  have  no  option  but  to  seek  the 
help  of  the  universities  in  promoting 
industrial  R&D.  fn  return,  industry  will 
have  to  find  new  and  creative  ways  to 
supply  the  university  community  with 
the  funding,  the  resources  and  the 
human  talent  it  needs. 

The  federal  govern- 
ment encourages  great- 
er corporate  sector  in- 
volvement in  science 
and  technology  through 
the  industrial  research 
chairs  coordinated  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council.  By  helping  to  sponsor  research 
chairs,  businesses  have  been  able  to  help 
develop  strong  teams  of  senior  univer- 
sity researchers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  enabled  universities  to  achieve  the 
critical  mass  of  expertise  essential  for 
major  scientific  or  research  endeavours. 


The  federal  government  has  also 
helped  industry  and  academe  stretch 
their  research  dollars  by  fostering  net- 
works and  alliances  between  research 
communities  and  the  users  of  science 
and  technology  who  are  hungry  for  the 
results  of  R&D. 

The  idea  of  building  networks  in  or- 
der to  determine  research  priorities  and 
allocate  resources  is  rela- 
tively new  for  some 
universities.  But  for 
many  businesses,  the 
idea  of  building  an  alli- 
ance that  might  well  in- 
clude their  competitors 
in  pre-commercial  re- 
search is  a revolution- 
ary concept.  Business  is 
learning  that  such  part- 
nerships do  not  pre- 
clude competition.  Instead,  these  alli- 
ances can  provide  critical  mass  for  re- 
search and  can  lever  R&D  funding  so 
that  projects  can  proceed  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Business  is  finding 
that  it  has  to  cooperate  in  order  to 
compete. 

The  National  Research  Council  (NRC) 
provides  several  examples  of  how  gov- 
ernment labs,  universities  and  indus- 
try are  participating  in  R&D  consortia. 
The  latest  example  is  the  new  industry 
group  to  develop  computer-integrated 
injection  moulding  technologies. 

U of  T has  been  NRC's  partner  in 
developing  CA-net,  Canada's  first  na- 
tion-wide computer  communications 
network,  which  was  launched  in  Oc- 
tober. The  University  has  been  an  ac- 
tive partner  in  another  of  the  govern- 
ment's major  initiatives  to  develop  al- 
liances and  partnerships  that  will  link 
up  the  three  solitudes:  the  $240  mil- 
lion Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence 
Program.  The  initiative  integrates  re- 
search and  technology  development 
efforts  into  national  networks  among 
government,  industry  and  universities. 


University  science  has  evolved  to 
incorporate  a new  emphasis  on 
working  with  industry  to  pro- 
mote leading-edge  technology.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  the  universities 
broaden  their  research  capabilities  to 
include  more  joint  ventures  with  gov- 
ernment and  industry,  one  of  their 
primary  functions  will  continue  to  be 
to  train  highly  qualified  scientists  and 
technical  experts. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has 
predicted  that  the  technological  con- 
tent of  all  jobs  will  increase.  In  order 
to  maintain  a workforce  that  will  en- 
able us  to  produce  world-class  goods 
and  services,  we  will  need  an  even  higher 
proportion  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
Here,  again,  Canada  is  facing  a crisis. 
Recent  studies  show  that  we  will  not 
have  enough  highly  qualified  scientists 
and  engineers.  Although  we  are  second 
only  to  the  United  States  in  the  num- 
ber of  post-secondary  graduates  as  a 
percentage  of  the  workforce,  few  are 
scientists  or  engineers.  The  proportion 
of  students  entering  these  fields  has 
remained  relatively  constant  at  20 
percent  over  the  past  couple  of  decades 
rather  than  increasing  to  respond  to  the 
growing  demand. 

We  need  to  make  the  young  women 
and  men  in  our  school  system  more 
aware  of  how  science  and  technology 
affect  their  lives.  We  need  to  get  them 
excited  about  science  and  technology 
and  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  the 
career  opportunities  in  these  fields.  It 
is  no  longer  enough  for  the  academic 
community  to  wait  for  students  to  en- 
rol in  sciences  and  engineering.  Uni- 
versities can  play  a pro-active  role  in 
recruiting  more  young  people  the  in 
natural  and  applied  sciences. 

We  have  many  examples  in  Canada 
of  innovative  ways  to  interest  young 
people  in  science.  For  example,  through 
its  Shad  Valley  Summer  Program,  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Creative  Technol- 
ogy invites  400  students  to  participate 
in  four  weeks  of  univer- 
sity instruction  and  five 
weeks  of  paid  work  with 
a sponsor  corporation. 
Professional  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario 
have  shown  themselves 
to  be  effective  promot- 
ers of  science  culture  by 
going  to  the  schools  to 
tell  students  about  their  work. 

The  federal  government  has  been 
promoting  science  culture  through  such 
measures  as  the  Canada  Scholarships 
Program,  National  Science  & Technol- 
ogy Week  and  a $10  million  program 
entitled  Science  Culture  Canada.  The 
projects  selected  in  the  fifth  round  of 
the  biannual  Science  Culture  Canada 
awards  announced  last  October  in- 
cluded everything  from  a three-dimen- 
sional animated  film  that  brings  dino- 
saurs to  life  to  a demonstration  at  Sci- 
ence World  in  Vancouver  where  people 
experience  for  themselves  the  stresses 
that  influence  the  science  and  technol- 
ogy of  structures. 

Canada's  universities  have  a well- 
deserved  reputation  for  excellence  in 
scientific  research  and  for  quality  edu- 
cation. In  the  coming  years,  the  aca- 
demic community  will  have  to  build 
upon  its  accomplishments.  Universities 
must  respond  to  new  challenges  by 
helping  to  recruit  more  students  in 
science  and  engineering  and  help  in  the 
creation  of  leading-edge  technology  and 
its  diffusion  to  Canadian  industry. 


Universities 
must  recruit  more 
young  people 


Today’s  economy 
demands 
new  efforts 
in  science 
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THE  FACTS 


Patterns 

and 

Attitudes 

Canadians  who  are  better  educated 
and  who  have  higher  household 
incomes  drink  more  alcohol  per 
week  than  other  groups,  a 1990 
Health  & Welfare  Canada  survey 
has  revealed.  The  National  Alcohol 
& Other  Drugs  Survey  contains 
many  interesting  facts  about  alco- 
hol patterns  collected  in  a random 
survey  of  11,500  people. 

• The  average  drinker  consumes 
3.7  drinks  per  week. 

• The  proportion  of  those  who 
drink  increases  from  east  to  west 
with  Prince  Edward  Island  having 
the  lowest  percentage  (64  percent) 
and  British  Columbia  having  the 
highest  (83  percent). 

• Between  1985  and  1989  differ- 
ences in  the  level  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption between  men  and 
women  became  smaller.  This  was 
due  not  to  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption by  females  but  to  a 
greater  decrease  by  males. 

• Separated,  divorced  and  single 
people  consumed  the  most  alcohol 
in  the  week  prior  to  the  survey. 
Widowed  Canadians  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  drinkers  than  other 
adults. 

• Seventy-eight  percent  of  adult 
Canadians  drink,  a decrease  of  four 
percentage  points  from  1978-79. 
Today,  fewer  adult  Canadians  are 
drinking,  more  have  stopped 
drinking  and  those  who  drink  are 
doing  so  less  frequently. 

• Fifty -one  percent  of  drinkers 
drink  less  than  once  per  week;  26 
percent  less  than  once  per  month. 
Thirty-eight  percent  consume  alco- 
hol one  to  three  times  per  week 
and  1 1 percent  drink  on  four  or 
more  occasions  per  week. 

• Canadians  are  most  likely  to 
drink  when  in  a bar,  attending  a 
social  gathering,  at  a restaurant  for 
dinner  or  engaging  in  outdoor  so- 
cial activities.  A majority  say  they 
never  drink  when  eating  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  or  spending  a quiet  eve- 
ning at  home. 

• Seventy-seven  percent  of  drink- 
ers report  they  never  drink  alone 
or  when  others  aren't  drinking. 

• Almost  one  in  five  drinkers  drove 
at  least  once  in  the  12  months 
prior  to  the  survey  after  having 
consumed  two  or  more  drinks. 
Canadians  aged  55  and  over  rarely 
drink  and  drive. 

• At  some  time  in  their  lives,  more 
than  half  of  all  adult  Canadians 
have  been  insulted  by  someone 
who  has  been  drinking  and  nearly 
half  have  been  disturbed  by  loud 
parties. 

• About  one-fifth  have  had  family 
problems  in  their  lifetimes  because 
of  others'  drinking  or  have  been 
assaulted  by  someone  who  had 
been  drinking. 

• Most  Canadians  believe  that  co- 
workers should  not  drink  when 
they  go  out  to  lunch  and  nearly 
half  don't  approve  of  drinking 
with  friends  after  work  or  at  sports 
or  recreation  events. 

• In  general  men  tend  to  hold  less 
restrictive  attitudes  toward  drink- 
ing than  women.  A higher  per- 
centage of  both  sexes  feel  it  is  ac- 
ceptable for  men  to  drink  enough 
to  feel  the  effects  but  not  for 
women. 


University  Researc 

THE  C OMPLEX  InI 

Genetic  and  Soci 


most  recovering  alcoholics,  the  cause  of  their 

H problem  is  less  important  than  the  effect  of  treat- 
ment. But  for  researchers,  the  two  may  be  intri- 
cately linked.  If  it  is  possible  to  discover  a cause, 
then  it  should  be  easier  to  propose  a successful 
treatment  or  to  find  a cure. 

The  root  of  alcoholism  has  been  debated  for  years.  At  one 
time  alcoholics  were  believed  to  have  a personality  flaw,  a 
weak  character.  However  this  theory  fell  into  disfavour  in  the 
early  1960s  following  the  publication  of  The  Disease  Concept 
of  Alcoholism  by  E.M.  Jellinek,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  alcohol- 
ism research  in  the  United  States.  His  book  suggests  that  alco- 
holism is  a disease  that  follows  certain  patterns  and  requires 
treatment. 

Researchers  have  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury that  alcoholism  ran  in  families  but  the  problem  was  de- 
ciding whether  it  was  due  to  inherited  genes  or  the  example 
parents  set  for  their  children.  In  studies  conducted  in  the  past 
20  years,  scientists  have  shown  that  children  of  alcoholic  parents 
who  were  raised  by  non-alcoholic  adoptive  parents  have  a three- 
to  four-fold  greater  risk  of  becoming  alcoholics  than  similarly 
adopted  children  of  non-alcoholic  biological  parents. 

In  the  last  15  to  20  years,  evidence  points  to  both  genetic 
and  psychosocial  factors  — those  that  include  learned,  cul- 
tural, psychological  and  environmental  aspects.  Professor  Harold 
Kalant  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  the  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation  (ARF)  says  the  important  point  to 
consider  in  the  debate  over  cause  is  how  the  factors  interact. 
Alcoholism  is  a malfunction.,  and  whether  it  is  treated  in  a 
hospital  by  a doctor  or  on  an  out-patient  basis 
by  behaviour  therapists  is  irrelevant.  If  research- 
ers  can  identify  those  individuals  with  a genetic 
predisposition,  then  they  can  help  them  develop 
coping  skills  to  decrease  the  risk  of  becoming 
an  alcoholic. 

Biology  is  not  the  dominant  factor,  Kalant 
says.  The  majority  of  individuals  in  treatment 
at  ARF  do  not  have  a family  history  of  alcohol- 
ism. Factors  such  as  family  pressures  or  job  stress 
contribute  to  the  likelihood  of  heavy  drinking. 

If  alcohol  is  readily  available  and  the  price  goes 
down,  heavy  drinking  increases.  The  example 
set  by  parents  or  friends  can  also  be  a determi- 
nant. If  a person  lives  or  socializes  with  heavy 
drinkers,  there  is  a stronger  chance  he  or  she 
will  become  an  alcoholic. 

Professor  Constantine  Poulos  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  ARF  says  that  if  behav- 
ioural therapies  can  be  used  and  are  effective 
"then  the  question  of  whether  the  ultimate  cause 
is  genetic  or  experiential  is  lost."  The  search  for 
a drug  that  reduces  the  pleasant  effects  of  alco- 
hol would  only  be  effective  if  used  in  concert  with  behav- 
ioural therapy. 

Both  researchers  have  been  conducting  studies  on  toler- 
ance, a reaction  that  used  to  be  considered  solely  physiologi- 
cal. Their  work  shows  tolerance  can  be  achieved  more  rapidly 
by  environmental  or  emotional  cues  in  addition  to  the  drug's 
presence  and  explains  the  inconsistencies  in  tolerance  among 
individuals  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of  alcohol. 

For  instance,  someone  who  does  a task  while  under  the  in- 


fluence of  alcohol  develops  tolerance  faster  and 
edly  than  one  who  doesn't,  a person  completing 
quires  a certain  degree  of  attention  while  drinl 
tolerance  more  quickly  and  an  individual  expos 
repeatedly  in  the  same  setting  shows  tolerance 
in  that  location  than  elsewhere. 

Professor  Martha  Sanchez-Craig  of  the  Depar 
havioural  Science  and  ARF  says  therapists  and 
take  a genetic  predisposition  into  account  durii 
but  only  as  one  of  a number  of  factors  contribt 
holism.  If  a parent  is  an  alcoholic,  their  children 
drink  less  than  children  of  non-alcoholic  parent 

"The  fact  that  daddy  drinks  doesn't  cut  out  tl 
she  says.  "They  may  just  have  to  be  more  conserv 
drinking." 

Alcoholism  is  “a  harmful  habit  that  develops  lik 
harmful  habits  through  the  normal  process  < 
Sanchez-Craig  says.  Instead  of  viewing  the  p 
disease  that  one  either  has  or  doesn't  have,  she 
continuum  of  severity  that  can  range  from  v 
very  severe.  Of  the  85  percent  of  the  populatioi 
who  drink,  about  25  percent  have  drinking  proble 
only  five  percent  are  heavy  drinkers  who  need  in 
from  clinics;  the  others  can  alter  their  drinking  he 
own,  with  help  from  family  and  friends  or  tl 
patient  programs. 

Professor  Yedy  Israel  of  the  Departments  of  Pf 
and  Medicine  and  ARF  says  psychosocial  and  ge 
are  important  determinants  that  should  be  examii 


do  not  realize  they  are  drink 
or  if  they  do  know,  they  do 
their  drinking  is  harmin 


In  some  cases,  one  factor  will  negate  the  other.  Fo 
person  who  is  genetically  predisposed  but  lives  in  ar 
try  where  alcohol  is  banned  will  not  necessaril; 
problem  drinker;  nor  will  an  individual  who  is  soc 
posed  (adopted  by  alcoholics)  but  who  does  not 
tory  of  family  alcoholism. 

Diagnosing  and  treating  people  before  they  bt 
holies  is  the  step  most  likely  to  result  in  success.  Is 
signed  a diagnostic  tool  that  is  similar  to  a litm 
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REPORT  OF  IRE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW 

POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES: 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Policy  and  Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment  was  tabled  at  the  University  Affairs  Board  on 
Nov.  27th  for  preliminary  discussion.  Comments  are  invited  from  the 
University  community.  They  should  be  sent,  by  Friday,  Jan.  25th  to  Mr. 
Alex  Waugh,  Chairman,  University  Affairs  Board,  Governing  Council 
Secretariat,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Policy  and.  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  approved  by  Governing 
Council  on  May  21, 1987,  and  became 
effective  on  March  7,  1988,  for  a two- 
year  period.  Its  passage  and  implemen- 
tation followed  nearly  seven  years  of 
lobbying  by  a range  of  interested 
campus  groups.  This  policy  was  among 
the  first  to  be  enacted  by  a Canadian 
university,  and  those  involved  in  its 
drafting  — including  student,  faculty 
and  staff  associations,  as  well  as  the 
University  administration  — agreed  it 
would  be  useful  to  review  the  document 
after  two  years’  experience.  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Review  Policy  and 
Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  was 
established,  with  broad  representation 
from  campus  constituencies,  by  the 
University  Affairs  Board  of  Governing 
Council  at  its  meeting  September  19, 
1989.  The  Special  Committee  was  asked 
to  consult  with  interested  campus 
groups  in  formulating  its  report  and 
any  recommendations,  and  to  take 
account  of  the  relationship  that  this 
policy  has  to  other  University  policies, 
practices  and  procedures  (see  Appen- 
dix A,  Terms  of  Reference  and  Mem- 
bership). 

The  Special  Committee  began  its  de- 
liberations October  30, 1989,  and  met 
20  times,  not  including  numerous  sub- 
committee meetings  and  constituency 
consultations  at  the  drafting  stage.  In 
order  to  consult  as  widely  as  possible, 
submissions  were  sought  through  ad- 
vertisements in  campus  media  and 
letters  to  some  272  campus  associations 
and  interest  groups,  federated  univer- 
sities and  teaching  institutes,  Hearing 
Panel  and  Appeals  Board  members, 
academic  and  other  divisional  admin- 
istrators, and  individuals  who  had 
utilized  the  Sexual  Harassment  Office 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Special 
Committee  met  with  17  groups  and 
individuals  for  oral  presentations  or 
discussions,  and  received  27  letters  and 
briefs.  (See  Appendix  B for  listing  of 
submissions.) 

II.  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  ISSUES 

The  Problem  of  Sexual  Harassment 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  Re- 
view Committee  examined  available  re- 
search respecting  sexual  harassment, 
with  special  attention  to  literature  and 
studies  about  occurrences  in  univer- 
sity contexts.  Work  by  Fisher  (1989), 
MacKnight  and  Magee  (1989),  and 


Morris  (1989)  had  special  relevance  for 
our  work.  (See  Appendix  C,  Suggested 
Reading.) 

As  noted  by  Magee  and  MacKnight, 
most  literature  on  campus  sexual  har- 
assment — using  anecdotal,  factorial 
and  survey  methodologies  — focuses 
primarily  on: 

• definitions  and  descriptions  of  sex- 
ual harassment; 

• effects  of  harassment  on  the  learn- 
ing environment  and  educational  op- 
portunities of  female  students  experi- 
encing harassment; 

• coping  behaviour  of  women  who  have 
been  harassed; 

• legal  issues  surrounding  sexual  har- 
assment; and 

• institutional  policies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  definitional 
and  descriptive  issues  are  unresolved. 
Sexual  harassment  has  only  been  for- 
mally identified  as  a distinctive  “rights” 
issue  since  the  mid-1970s.  As  Meyer 
(1981)  concluded,  “what  one  person 
considers  sexual  harassment,  another 
may  dismiss  as  an  annoyance.”  In 
particular,  research  indicates  that, 
generally  speaking,  females  and  males 
often  disagree  about  what  behaviours 
are  sexually  harassing.  For  example, 
a 1987  study  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  found  that  most  females  saw 
remarks  which  demean  or  ridicule 
women  and  their  abilities  as  harrassing 
— confirmed  by  Morris’  (1989)  study 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  Fisher’s  (1989)  study  of  OISE 
students  — while  very  few  men  did. 
And  a University  of  Rhode  Island  study 
(1979)  concluded  that  men  were  more 
likely  to  believe  that  women  provoke 
sexual  harassment  by  their  behaviour. 

Two  categories  of  sexual  harassment 
are  generally  recognized  by  the  justice 
system,  and  both  are  incorporated  into 
the  current  U of  T policy.  The  first, 
known  as  quid  pro  quo,  involves  the 
verbal  or  physical  offer  of  some  direct 
favour,  promise  or  threat  in  exchange 
for  sex.  This  is  the  most  generally 
understood,  and  widely  disapproved  of, 
form  of  sexual  harassment.  Most  of- 
ten, this  type  of  harassment  occurs 
within  relationships  of  unequal  power, 
with  the  harasser  being  in  a superior 
or  more  authoritative  position.  Thus, 
defining  whether  harassment  has 
occurred  is  related  to  professional  ob- 
ligations and  conflict  of  interest  (as  in 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers’ policy  on  sexual  harass- 
ment), rather  than  whether  the  action 
might  initially  be  perceived  as  welcome 
or  unwelcome  by  the  victim. 


The  second  form  of  recognized  sex- 
ual harassment  is  commonly  known  as 
a “poisoned  environment”  offence. 
While  no  direct  threat  or  promise  to 
the  individuals  is  made  in  return  for 
sexual  favours,  the  offender  neverthe- 
less creates,  or  could  be  expected  to 
create,  a hostile  environment  through 
verbal,  visual  or  published  works  or 
action.  The  victim  is  made  to  feel  un- 
comfortable, inferior  or  degraded  as  a 
person  — and  the  attitude  of  the  of- 
fender interferes  with  the  victim’s 
ability  to  enjoy,  feel  secure,  learn  or 
progress  within  the  University  com- 
munity. Often,  but  not  always,  this  type 
of  offence  also  occurs  when  there  are 
real  or  perceived  imbalances  in  power 
and  authority  between  offender  and 
victim(s). 

Morris’  (1989)  campus  study  pro- 
duced quite  strong  findings  reinforc- 
ing this  notion  that  incidents  of  both 
forms  of  sexual  harassment  are  corre- 
lated with  power  inequalities:  female 
Ph.D.  students,  perhaps  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  isolated  students  in  the 
post-secondary  system,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  harassed  than  female 
Masters’  students.  Masters’  students, 
in  turn,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  har- 
assed than  undergraduates.  Because 
of  their  current  scholastic  (and  future 
employment)  vulnerability,  however, 
graduate  students  are  much  less  likely 
to  file  a formal  complaint  than  under- 
graduates. 

The  approaches  of  universities  to 
described  activities  which  constitute 
sexual  harassment  — especially  those 
within  the  “poisoned  environment” 
category  — vary  significantly.  Crocker 
(1983)  suggests  that  flexibility  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  victim’s  perspective  is 
desirable: 

The  purpose  of  identifying  the  is- 
sue at  all  (aside  from  the  question 
of  legal  liability)  is  to  assist  students 
who  are  sexually  harassed.  It  only 
adds  insult  to  their  injury  to  ignore 
or  deny  their  perceptions,  their  feel- 
ings about  the  incident,  and  all 
subsequent  academic  and  emotional 
consequences,  (p.  706) 

MacKnight  and  McGee  (1989)  agree, 
stating  that  victims’  experiences  of  sex- 
ual harassment  should  inform  the 
university’s  sexual  harassment  policy, 
not  vice-versa. 

Certainly,  the  research  indicates  that 
sexual  harassment  on  campuses  — 
whatever  the  definitional  complexities 
— is  perceived  by  students  as  a perva- 


sive problem: 

• Fisher’s  (1989)  survey  of  attitudes 
and  experiences  of  graduate  students 
at  OISE  reports  that  42%  of  women 
and  27%  of  men  said  they  had  been 
sexually  harassed  by  a professor.  On 
the  other  hand,  49%  of  men  and  only 
44%  of  women  reported  having  been 
sexually  harassed  by  a co-student.  More 
women  than  men  find  unsolicited  sexu- 
ally oriented  behaviour  in  its  various 
forms  offensive.  Women  are  less  likely 
than  men  to  describe  this  kind  of  be- 
haviour as  harassment  when  it  occurs 
in  co-students  but  find  similar  behav- 
iour more  threatening  than  men  do 
when  a professor  is  the  perpetrator. 

• A recent  study  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity1 indicated  10%  of  women  students 
and  6%  of  men  students  had  experi- 
enced sexual  harassment  of  a nature 
which  they  had  considered  reporting. 

• In  Morris’  study  of  UWO  graduate 
students,  about  75%  said  they  had  ex- 
perienced at  least  one  type  of  sexual 
harassment  as  defined  in  the  UWO  sex- 
ual harassment  statement,  which  had 
at  least  made  them  feel  “uncomfort- 
able”. 

• A University  of  Manitoba  study  re- 
ported that  20%  of  males  and  27%  of 
females  felt  they  had  experienced  sex- 
ual harassment  on  campus  — a par- 
ticularly high  figure  for  males  (MacK- 
enzie  and  Lussier,  1988). 

• At  Simon  Fraser  University,  a study 
indicated  61%  of  graduate  women  and 
50%  of  undergraduate  women  had  ex- 
perienced at  least  one  form  of  sexual 
harassment  (Burger,  1986). 

• A student  survey  at  Lakehead  indi- 
cated 11%  of  women  students  and  2% 
of  men  students  experienced  sexual 
harassment  (MacKnight  and  Magee, 
1989). 

While  these  studies  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  methodologically  compa- 
rable, the  results  all  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Sexual  harassment  occurs 
frequently  on  university  campuses,  and 
it  particularly  affects  women  students. 
Graduate  students  are  at  greater  risk, 
and  their  harasser  is  most  likely  to  be 
a faculty  member,  rather  than  a fellow 
student.  As  well,  the  behaviour  is  more 
likely  to  be  seen  as  harassing  when  the 
harasser  is  in  a position  of  authority. 
That  is,  the  student  feels  constrained 
in  objecting  either  to  unwanted  sex- 
ual advances  or  to  “bad  taste”  sexist 
behaviour  because  of  her/his  subordi- 
nate position. 

These  studies  strongly  reinforce,  in 
one  further  way,  the  contention  that 
sexual  harassment  is  a power  issue. 
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While  many  have  experienced  sexual 
harassment,  relatively  few  report  the 
incident  or  seek  formal  redress.  The 
Manitoba  study  provided  most  complete 
data  regarding  the  reasons  for  not 
reporting:  45%  of  respondents  felt  they 
would  suffer  by  being  ridiculed  or  not 
believed,  and  13%  of  women  and  5%  of 
men  respondents  believed  they  would 
experience  retaliation  if  they  reported 
the  harassment.  When  asked  what 
conditions  would  increase  reporting  of 
sexual  harassment  incidents,  the 
Manitoba  respondents  replied: 

• believing  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing at  the  university  that  sexual 
harassment  will  not  be  tolerated; 

• believing  that  the  complaint  would 
be  taken  seriously;  and 

• believing  that  the  current  policy  meets 
these  needs  (MacKnight  and  Magee, 
1989). 

Canadian  universities  are  increas- 
ingly cognizant  of  the  need  to  have 
policies  to  combat  sexual  harassment 
on  campus  and  of  the  need  to  update 
constantly  those  policies  to  reflect 
experience  and  changing  understand- 
ings of  a dynamic  social  issue.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  29  of  Canada’s  41 
universities  have  sexual  harassment 
policies  (and  several  of  these  are  on 
their  second  and  third  iterations),  seven 
more  are  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  one  university  (SFU)  has  a more 
broadly  crafted  workplace  harassment 
policy.  The  Special  Committee  studied 
23  of  these  policies  in  its  work,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  nine  other 
institutions  which  incorporate  a panel 
or  jury  system  at  one  or  more  stages  of 
complaint  adjudication.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  U of  T policy  — and  the 
recommendations  for  its  revision  in  this 
report,  if  approved  — will  strengthen 
this  university’s  current  role  in  this 
issue,  while  remaining  within  the  main- 
stream of  institutional  practice. 

The  Policy  Experience 
at  University  of  Toronto 

Since  the  implementation  of  its  first 
Policy  and  Procedures  in  March,  1988, 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  at  U of  T 
has  been  active  both  in  educational  and 
public  awareness  projects  and  in  ad- 
ministering a heavy  caseload  of  inci- 
dents. The  first  two  reports  of  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer  summarize 
these  activities  at  length,  and  we  will 
not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  useful  to 
note,  however,  that  U of  Ts  experience 
is  not  atypical: 

• Most  complainants  are  frightened  of 
the  harasser  and  do  not  proceed  to 
formal  complaint  — particularly  gradu- 
ate students  who  fear  retaliation. 

• Most  complainants  are  female,  com- 
plaining of  harassment  by  a male. 

• Complaints  are  made  by  faculty  and 
staff,  though  most  complainants  are 
students. 

• Complaints  of  physical  and  verbal 
conduct  outnumber  complaints  of  the 
threat/reward  type  by  three  or  four 
times. 

The  experience  of  the  second  18 
months  of  the  Policy  and  Procedures, 
summarized  in  the  Officer’s  report  this 
fall,  reflected  the  University  commu- 
nity’s perception  of  the  outcome  of  the 
“swimming  pool”  case  hearing  and 
appeal.  Other  universities  have  expe- 
rienced significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  reported  incidents  of  sex- 
ual harassment  in  the  second  year  after 
establishing  an  Office,  as  knowledge 
and  experience  of  institutional  policy 
broadened.  In  1989-90,  the  number  of 
incidents  reported  at  U of  T grew  by 
only  15%.  Early  statistics  for  1990-91 
indicate  a resurgence  of  reported 
complaints.  Why,  when  the  complain- 
ant “won”  both  hearing  and  appeal,  was 
there  a “cooling”  effect  on  reporting 
sexual  harassment,  although  perhaps 
a temporary  one?  Both  the  Officer  and 
the  Special  Committee  heard  the  fol- 


lowing views  expressed,  again  and 
again,  particularly  by  women  students 
and  staff: 

• Potential  complainants  express  fear 
of  premature  publicity  or  continued 
offensive  behaviour  by  a harasser  dur- 
ing a complaint  procedure. 

• Most  informal  complainants  decline 
to  identify  themselves  or  the  harasser 
because  they  fear  unpunished  retali- 
ation by  the  harasser  and  are  aware 
there  is  no  existing  penalty  for  breach 
of  confidentiality. 

• Many  more  individuals  who  feel  they 
have  experienced  harassment,  and 
women’s  groups,  express  cynicism  and 
despair  about  the  length,  complexity 
and  personal  financial  and  emotional 
costs  of  the  present  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures because  they  believe  the  Univer- 
sity as  an  institution  is  not  supportive 
of  ending  sexual  harassment  — that 
the  institution  takes  a “hands  off”  atti- 
tude once  the  process  is  begun  and  the 
individual  is  left  to  pursue  the  battle 
alone,  with  an  unduly  onerous  stan- 
dard of  proof. 

• An  increasing  number  of  complain- 
ants, especially  undergraduates  and 
staff,  decline  to  make  a formal  com- 
plaint because  of  the  short  time  limit 
(“If  I could  wait  until  I get  my  marks, 
I’d  make  a complaint”)  and  the  corol- 
lary belief  that  the  current  provisions 
of  the  policy  respecting  alternative  ar- 
rangements for  evaluating  student 
work  will  not  protect  them  because  they 
do  not  perceive  a strong  institutional 
commitment  to  ending  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

The  views  expressed  to  the  Special 
Committee  by  the  range  of  community 
members  noted  in  Appendix  B regard- 
ing the  present  Policy  and  Procedures 
noted  many  strengths  of  the  existing 
document.  Submissions  acknowledged 
the  value  of  having  a policy,  both  for 
victims  and  for  administrators  who 
must  deal  with  possible  harassers.  For 
example,  several  departmental  chairs 
wrote  to  say  it  made  their  task  of  coun- 
selling colleagues  regarding  question- 
able actions  or  comments  much  eas- 
ier. While  acknowledging  the  strengths 
of  the  present  document,  individuals 
and  groups  raised  a number  of  issues 
which  they  felt  the  policy  does  not  en- 
compass currently,  or  on  which  they 
felt  it  is  confusing  or  misdirected.  Many 
of  these  comments  were  consistent  with 
the  current  experience  of  the  Officer, 
following  the  past  year’s  events.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  issues  in- 
cluded: 

• very  strong  concern  regarding  the 
need  for  a mechanism  to  deal  with  “re- 
peated behaviour”  offenders  where  in- 
dividuals fear  to  file  complaints; 

• very  strong  concern  about  the  need 
for  dealing  with  offensive  sexist  behav- 
iour in  the  classroom; 

• the  length  of  time  in  which  a com- 
plaint could  be  filed  is  too  short; 

• very  strong  concern  that  the  stan- 
dard of  proof  should  be  the  same  as  re- 
quired by  all  other  sexual  harassment 
policies  at  North  American  universi- 
ties; 

• desire  for  better  protection  of  admin- 
istrative staff  who  file  a complaint; 

• coverage  of  the  policy  is  incomplete 
with  respect  to  definitions  of  students, 
faculty,  and  physical  locations; 

• concern  regarding  the  financial  re- 
sources of  complainants  (and  respon- 
dents) to  pay  legal  fees  associated  with 
proceeding  with  a complaint; 

• strong  feeling  that  the  policy  is  too 
complex  and  formal,  that  more  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  informal  reso- 
lution and  mediation  rather  than 
lengthy,  emotionally  straining  and 
expensive  quasi-judicial  procedures; 

• a variety  of  concerns  about  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  formal  hearing  and  ap- 
peals process,  a different  standard  of 
proof  for  evidence,  the  practical  limits 
of  confidentiality,  et  al. ; 


• concern  for  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  penalties  — who  moni- 
tors, and  when;  and 

• questions  about  the  method  of  selec- 
tion for  Hearing  Panel  members  — 
whether  it  should  be  by  “lot”  or  through 
nomination  of  knowledgeable  or  inter- 
ested individuals. 

III.  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Special  Committee’s  recommen- 
dations for  revision  to  the  Policy  and 
Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  are  set 
out  in  draft  form  for  the  University 
Affairs  Board  in  Appendix  D.  The 
Special  Committee  feels  it  would  be 
helpful  in  understanding  those  revi- 
sions, and  the  related  commentary 
which  follows  below,  for  Board  mem- 
bers to  be  cognizant  of  the  values  and 
principles  with  which  we  approached 
this  task. 

At  our  first  meeting,  the  Special 
Committee  conducted  a values  clarifi- 
cation exercise  to  set  out  the  principles 
and  characteristics  by  which  we  wished 
our  final  work  to  be  judged.  Our  state- 
ment of  principles: 

The  University’s  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures: Sexual  Harassment  should: 

• be  workable 

• be  reasonably  easy  to  “live  with” 

• be  fair 

• be  victim-sensitive 

• recognize  the  distinctiveness  of  sex- 
ual harassment 

• be  a “leadership”  policy,  but  realistic 

• advance  awareness  on  the  subject  of 
rights  and  obligations 

• be  unambiguous 

• be  widely  consultative  in  its  devel- 
opment 

• advance  University- wide  application 
In  reviewing  our  own  work,  we  are 

confident  we  have  met  these  principles 
in  the  revisions  we  have  recommended. 

In  addition,  we  should  note  that  we 
have  attempted  to  improve  the  format 
of  the  document  by,  insofar  as  possible, 
separating  policy  statements  from  pro- 
cedural regulations.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  essence  of  the  policy  may  be  more 
readily  understood,  and  short  forms 
may  more  easily  be  developed  for  edu- 
cational and  administrative  purposes. 
As  well,  this  format  makes  it  easier  to 
“fine-tune”  the  document  in  future. 
Required  procedural  adjustments  may 
be  made  with  relative  ease  and  with- 
out the  perception  that  the  essence  of 
the  policy  is  being  changed. 

Our  comments  regarding  suggested 
revisions  follow: 

Preamble  to  the  Policy 

The  preamble  has  been  broadened 
to  be  more  specific  about  the  role  of  all 
members  of  the  University  community, 
and  especially  administrators,  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  an  environment 
free  of  sexual  harassment.  The  door 
also  has  been  opened  for  the  federated 
universities,  affiliated  institutions  (such 
as  Knox  College,  Massey  College  or 
Toronto  School  of  Theology)  and  em- 
ployee and  student  associations  with 
paid  staff,  to  bring  their  members  into 
a common  Policy  and  Procedures.  A 
later  provision,  s.54,  provides  a mecha- 
nism for  reimbursing  the  University 
when  these  federated  or  affiliated  in- 
stitutions utilize  its  hearing  procedures. 

The  preamble  continues  to  recognize 
the  pre-eminent  relationship  between 
the  University  and  employee  groups 
with  which  it  has  collective  agreements. 
Notwithstanding  that  acknowledge- 
ment, the  Review  Committee  strongly 
urges  the  Governing  Council  to  direct 
the  University’s  negotiators  to  pursue 
inclusion  of  this  Policy  and  Procedures 
in  its  collective  agreements  as  the 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  incidents 
of  sexual  harassment. 

Part  A;  Fundamental  Principles 

The  revised  statement  of  fundamen- 


tal principles  makes  clear  the  Univer- 
sity’s position  with  respect  to  sexual 
harassment.  This  is  not  just  an  alter- 
native dispute  mediation  mechanism 
for  use  by  individual  community 
members;  it  is  a document  which  sets 
out  the  ways  in  which  the  University 
will  work  toward  the  goal  of  an  envi- 
ronment free  of  sexual  harassment.  The 
role  of  education  in  this  process,  and 
the  part  played  in  that  by  administra- 
tors and  supervisors,  is  emphasized. 

S.4  has  been  amended  to  reflect  the 
Special  Committee’s  recommendations 
regarding  confidentiality.  S.7  has  been 
amended  to  refer  to  an  “individual” 
complaint  because  of  our  recommen- 
dation which  follows  regarding  “re- 
peated behaviour”  cases.  Old  s.5  and 
s.6  have  been  eliminated  as  redundant 
to  other  provisions  of  the  Policy  and 
Procedures.  Old  s.8  has  been  eliminated 
in  light  of  our  revised  definition  of 
sexual  harassment  in  s.9(c)(iv). 

Part  B:  Definitions 

In  s.9(c)(iii)  and  (iv),  we  have  omit- 
ted the  phrase  “working  and  learning” 
as  a descriptor  to  environment.  Our 
view  that  the  University  community 
experience  cannot  be  narrowly  defined 
is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  both 
the  Hearing  and  Appeals  Boards  in 
Tbrfason  vs.  Hummel.  In  both  those  sub- 
sections, we  have  changed  the  word 
“creates”  to  “creates  or  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  create”  in  order  that 
the  test  for  the  “intimidating,  hostile 
or  offensive  environment”  be  objective, 
not  subjective.  That  is,  in  the  view  of 
counsel  consulted  by  the  Special 
Committee,  the  previous  phrasing 
required  proof  that  the  actions  actu- 
ally created  such  an  environment  for 
the  individual(s)  and/or  for  persons 
present  at  the  occurrence  which,  in 
turn,  was  dependent  upon  the  capac- 
ity of  the  complainant(s)  involved  for 
being  intimidated,  offended,  etc. 

In  s.9(c)(iv)  the  definition  of  conduct 
has  been  broadened  to  “other  than 
physical”  since  the  previous  parame- 
ter of  “verbal”  left  the  status  of  printed 
and  graphic/visual  materials  in  doubt. 

The  word  “specific”  (as  a descriptor 
to  “individuals]”)  also  has  been  re- 
moved from  this  sub-section  to  reflect 
our  intention  that,  for  example,  post- 
ers (which  are  not  aimed  at  specific 
individuals)  which  are  not  part  of  an 
academic  enterprise  should  be  consid- 
ered as  potential  sexual  harassment. 
We  recognize  the  significance  of  this 
suggested  change.  Under  our  proposed 
wording,  the  case  must  be  proved  that 
an  “intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive 
environment”  has,  indeed,  been  created, 
or  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  be  created,  for  an  individual(s)  — 
but  it  also  recognizes  that  such  harm 
can  be  created  for  a third  party(ies)  who 
may  be  present  at  the  occurrence.  Since 
the  policy  retains  a provision  for  deal- 
ing with  frivolous  or  vexatious  com- 
plaints and  for  complaints  unfounded 
in  fact  — and  since  s.12  requires  that 
individual  complainant(s)  must  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  alleged  harass- 
ment— we  are  confident  that  possible 
abuses  of  this  broadened  definition  will 
not  proceed. 

The  exemption  in  s.9(c)(iv)  regard- 
ing conduct,  other  than  physical,  which 
does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  freedom 
of  expression  or  academic  freedom  has 
been  retained.  The  latter  provision 
assures  protection  for  legitimate  aca- 
demic enquiry  and  discourse  where 
such  alleged  harassment  takes  place 
in  a classroom  or  academic  context,  and 
is  consistent  with  such  documents  as 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  and 
most  provincial  anti-discrimination 
statutes  (although  not  the  Canada 
Human  Rights  Act).  While  the  num- 
ber of  cases  testing  freedom  of  expres- 
sion provisions  still  is  small,  at  least 
three  — Black  United  Front  v.  Barry 
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Bramhill,  Saskatchewan  Human 
Rights  Commission  v.  Waldo,  and  Lin- 
klater  et  al.  v.  Winnipeg  Sun  et  al.  — 
have  resulted  in  findings  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  exemption  did  not  oper- 
ate to  save  conduct  which  otherwise 
violated  the  applicable  human  rights 
provision.  Other  cases  are  scheduled 
to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  which  will  set  out  the  justifi- 
able limits,  if  any,  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, including  protection  from  hate 
literature  and  verbal  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  s.9(d) 
to  broaden  coverage  of  the  policy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  students  and 
academic  staff.  The  definitions  of  the 
University  of  Tbronto  Act,  1971,  are  too 
narrow  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
to  whom  this  policy  applies. 

Part  C:  Sexual  Harassment  Officer 

There  was  strong  sentiment  in  the 
submissions  made  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee that  the  Officer  should  continue 
to  report  through  the  President  (or,  al- 
ternatively, directly  to  the  Governing 
Council)  in  order  to  give  the  policy  and 
its  chief  administrative  agent  both  au- 
thority and  access  to  the  office  which 
offers  most  suasive  power  to  influence 
community  standards.  It  cannot  be  said 
too  many  times:  sexual  harassment  in 
the  University  community  will  not  end 
until  sexist  values,  and  the  ingrained 
habits  which  perpetuate  them,  change. 
Such  change  requires  commitment  by 
administrators  and  supervisors  at  all 
levels.  That  commitment  depends,  in 
no  small  measure,  on  moral  and  ethi- 
cal leadership  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  institution:  the  President  and  the 
Governing  Council.  In  short,  the  Offi- 
cer’s reporting  relationship  carries  a 
strong  symbolic  message  to  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

As  “supervisor”,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent’s office  needs  to  make  additional 
provision  for  the  Officer’s  inevitable 
absences  for  holidays,  sickness,  profes- 
sional development  and  official  travel. 
At  present,  there  is  no  designated  “back- 
up”. The  Status  of  Women  Officer  has 
acted  pro  tempore  on  occasion,  but  this 
designation  is  problematic.  One  of  the 
key  tenets  of  this  policy  has  been  the 
impartiality  of  the  Officer;  the  man- 
date of  the  Status  of  Women  Officer  is 
distinctively  different  in  this  regard. 

The  Special  Committee  also  believes 
the  matter  of  clerical  support  for  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office  requires  ur- 
gent review.  The  part-time  staffing 
provided  to  the  previous  Officer  meant 
that  complainants  — who  normally  are 
emotionally  distraught  or  extremely 
nervous  when  phoning  the  Office  the 
first  time  — most  often  encountered 
an  answering  machine.  The  Officer,  to 
accomplish  the  responsibilities  set  out 
in  this  policy,  must  be  away  from  the 
Office  site  frequently.  Also,  it  is  clear 
from  the  most  recent  annual  report  by 
the  Officer  that  very  heavy  activity 
levels  in  the  Office  simply  demand  more 
support  than  has  been  provided  to  date. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  designated  “back- 
up” and  adequate  clerical  support 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  University  to 
deliver  on  its  promised  protection  of 
confidentiality  during  the  early  stages 
of  a complaint.  Makeshift  and  ad  hoc 
administrative  arrangements  greatly 
increase  the  risk  of  mismanaging  a 
complaint,  potentially  resulting  in 
breaches  of  the  Policy  and  Procedures 
and  damage  to  the  reputations  of  af- 
fected parties. 

The  duties  of  the  Officer  remain  es- 
sentially the  same,  but  have  been  bro- 
ken into  more  detail  in  the  procedures 
(Part  M).  Three  additions  are  s.75  — 
specifying  a much  greater  level  of  detail 
about  the  Officer’s  responsibility  to  brief 
both  complainant  and  respondent  re- 
garding the  procedures  — and  s. 11(e) 
and  (f),  which  provide  for  maintenance 


of  a reference  list  of  support  groups  for 
both  complainants  and  respondents  and 
require  the  Officer  to  supervise  and 
train  mediators.  Your  Special  Commit- 
tee strongly  recommends  that  media- 
tor training  be  based  on  the  professional 
standards  of  the  field  and  that  media- 
tors under  this  policy  should  meet 
equivalent  standards  to  those  required 
by  Conflict  Mediation  Services 
(Tbronto),  the  Arbitrators’  Institute  of 
Canada  (Inc.)  (Ontario)  or  the  Ontario 
Association  for  Family  Mediation. 

S.ll(g)  and  (h)  include  minor  amend- 
ments to  reflect  recommendations  re- 
garding confidentiality  and  the  name 
change  for  the  University  Affairs  Board. 

Part  D:  Initiation  of  a Complaint 

Most  of  the  revisions  here  are  tech- 
nical — closing  minor  loopholes,  such 
as  the  need  to  record  withdrawals  of 
complaints  in  writing,  specifying  the 
availability  of  the  Officer  to  counsel 
when  coverage  falls  under  collective 
agreements,  etc.  Three  changes,  how- 
ever, are  more  substantive: 

• Distinctions  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween individual  complaints  and  “re- 
peated behaviour”  complaints,  wherein 
the  University  may  proceed  as  a com- 
plainant authorized  under  the  new  Part 
E. 

• The  time  period  for  filing  a complaint 
has  been  extended  to  12  months  from 
the  last  alleged  incident,  with  discre- 
tionary extension  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances by  the  Officer  for  up  to  an 
additional  two  (2)  months. 

• Protections  are  offered  in  s.18,  s.19 
and  s.20  to  those  who  complain  of  sex- 
ual harassment  or  who  seek  the  en- 
forcement of  this  policy. 

For  each  of  these  changes,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  is  unanimously  per- 
suaded of  their  necessity  by  the  nature 
of  the  submissions  made  to  us  by  the 
community.  The  suggested  extension 
of  the  time  period  for  filing  a complaint 
represents  a median  position  among 
the  policies  of  Canadian  universities. 
The  present  policy  has  the  shortest  time 
period  of  any  university;  several  other 
institutional  policies  specify  a 12-month 
period,  while  several  have  moved  to 
no  time  limit. 

Twelve  months,  rather  than  a 
shorter  period,  particularly  offers 
improved  benefits  for  graduate  students 
and  administrative  staff.  If  the  last 
alleged  harassing  behaviour  takes  place 
in  the  graduate  student’s  final  year  of 
study,  s/he  has  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  complete  work  and  receive  marks 
but  to  compete  successfully  for  a first 
job  before  references  are  imperiled.  For 
the  administrative  staff  member  — 
particularly  one  in  a small  department 
where  s/he  must  work  directly  with  the 
alleged  harasser  — 12  months  provides 
more  adequate  time  to  seek  an  alter- 
native and  equivalent  position  else- 
where in  the  University,  if  the  victim 
feels  strongly  this  is  a personal  pre- 
requisite for  filing  a complaint. 

Part  E:  University  as  Complainant 

The  Special  Committee  feels  most 
strongly  that  measures  are  required 
in  this  Policy  and  Procedures  to  deal 
with  “repeated  behaviour”  cases  — 
where  multiple  informal  complaints 
and  incident  reports  are  received  about 
the  same  respondent  but  complainants 
may  be  too  vulnerable  or  frightened  to 
proceed  on  an  individual  basis.  In  such 
situations,  we  believe  the  University 
has  an  obligation  to  investigate  further 
and,  if  warranted,  to  proceed  as  a 
complainant  against  the  respondent. 

Without  such  a provision  as  Part  E, 
this  policy  mocks  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versity commitment  to  achieving  an 
environment  free  of  sexual  harassment. 
Individual  complainants  will  perceive, 
correctly,  that  the  policy  is  simply  an 
alternative  dispute  mediation  mecha- 
nism in  which  the  University  holds 


itself  at  arm’s  length  from  the  offence, 
while  proclaiming  a moral  commitment 
on  which  it  is  unprepared  to  act  mean- 
ingfully. 

Part  F:  Informal  Resolution 
and  Mediation 

This  section  begins  by  setting  out 
that  informal  resolution  and  mediation 
are  the  fundamental  tools  for  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  this  policy.  The  greater 
objective  is  to  stop  sexual  harassment; 
the  lesser  objective  is  to  punish  what, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  a diminishing 
number  of  offenders.  S.  30  (as  s.ll[f]) 
is  added  to  clarify  that  mediators  are 
so  critical  to  the  eventual  success  of 
this  policy  that  they  must  be  adequately 
trained  and  supervised  by  the  Officer. 
S.28  and  s.32  make  the  duties  of  the 
Officer  clear  in  determining  when  these 
resolution  tools  have  been  exhausted. 

With  these  revisions,  all  informal 
resolutions  and  mediated  settlements 
would  require  a written  Resolution  Re- 
port to  be  signed  by  both  parties.  We 
believe  this  is  essential  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  agreed-upon  resolutions, 
and  to  prevent  possible  abuse  of  these 
processes  by  repeat  offenders. 

Other  suggested  revisions  are  tech- 
nical, relating  to  documentation  of 
stages  and  time  limits. 

Part  G:  Formal  Hearing 

The  old  Part  G:  Establishment  of  a 
Formal  Hearing  Panel,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  procedures  (Part  M),  s.87- 
91,  and  is  substantively  unchanged. 

The  Special  Committee  heard  sev- 
eral submissions  suggesting  that  Panel 
members  be  chosen  on  a more  random 
basis,  perhaps  similar  to  the  process 
used  for  the  Academic  Tribunal.  The 
appropriate  analogue,  we  feel,  is  not 
the  jury,  but  a rights  board.  Jury  models 
assume,  to  some  degree,  that  the  issue 
at  hand  is  simply  the  determination  of 
guilt  or  innocence  — that  society  shares 
both  a common  definition  of  the  “crime” 
and  a common  view  of  its  heinousness. 
When  the  jury  model  breaks  down  or 
becomes  contentious,  it  generally  is 
because  one  of  these  two  shared  com- 
ponents no  longer  exists.  In  recent 
years,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
examples  of  this  in  Canadian  jurispru- 
dence relate  to  rape  and  abortion.  In 
the  former  case,  the  problem  has  been 
definitional:  when  is  a rape  a rape?  Is 
it  possible  to  “rape”  a woman  with  whom 
the  rapist  has  been  intimate,  or  one 
whose  sexual  history  is  not  monoga- 
mous? In  the  latter  case,  abortion,  juries 
have  been  clear  about  what  abortion 
is,  but  the  issue  has  been  whether  it 
should  be  treated  as  a crime. 

Certainly,  with  respect  to  sexual  har- 
assment, the  jury  model  would  be  prob- 
lematic. There  is  not  a fully  shared 
community  understanding  about  the 
range  of  behaviours  which  constitute 
sexual  harassment  and  when  it  occurs. 
It  is  not  widely  understood  that  sex- 
ual harassment  generally  is  less  about 
sexuality  and  more  about  abuse  of  a 
power  relationship  between  individu- 
als or  groups.  Men  and  women  do  tend 
to  define  sexual  harassment  differently. 
Implementation  of  a policy  against  sex- 
ual harassment  does  not,  therefore,  for- 
malize a long-standing  taboo,  as  a law 
against  murder  or  robbery  might. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  move  the  commu- 
nity standard  of  behaviour  further 
along  a continuum  of  understanding. 
Its  goals  are  heavily  educational  and 
more  moderately  punitive.  In  this,  the 
Panel  is  more  analogous  to  a rights 
board,  such  as  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  — whose  members 
are  drawn  from  communities  of  inter- 
est — than  to  a jury. 

It  seems  essential  to  us,  then,  that 
Panel  members  should  be  informed 
members  of  the  community,  who  share 
the  goals  of  the  policy.  This  makes  it 
almost  inevitable  that  they  will  have 


some  interest  in  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassment  and  be  biased  against  its 
commission.  It  does  not  mean,  ipso 
facto,  that  they  are  or  should  be  biased 
with  respect  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  an  accused  respondent.  In  many  of 
the  arguments  presented  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  in  favour  of  the  jury 
model,  there  is  the  underlying  assump- 
tion that  if  a Panel  member  is  informed 
— especially  if  that  Panel  member  also 
is  female  — she  is  biased  against  ac- 
cused respondents.  The  fallacy  ad- 
vanced is  that  jurors  come  to  their  task 
tabula  rasa  when,  in  fact,  they  are  gen- 
erally informed  and  biased  against  com- 
mission of  crime.  One  might  become 
quite  nervous  in  a society  where  ju- 
rors at  murder  trials  did  not  agree  on 
what  murder  was  or  that  it  was  wrong. 
Until  there  is  such  unanimity  of  un- 
derstanding about  sexual  harassment 
as  well,  there  is  a need  to  select  Panel 
members  whose  knowledge  of  the  is- 
sue advances  the  community  standard, 
while  enjoining  them  to  be  rigorously 
unbiased  with  respect  to  the  determi- 
nation of  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

A number  of  technical  changes  have 
been  made  to  the  sections  relating  to 
the  formal  hearing  process  — tidying 
up  deadlines  and  notification  proce- 
dures, who  can  attend  all  sessions  of  a 
hearing,  who  administers  the  hearing, 
what  to  do  about  transcriptions,  where 
records  of  penalties  should  be  kept, 
adding  an  additional  member  to  the 
Board  to  make  the  total  of  voting 
members  an  odd  number,  etc. 

More  substantive  recommendations 
include: 

• making  hearings  open,  except  when 
ordered  closed  by  the  Board  for  cause, 
and  publishing  notice  of  hearing  re- 
sults (see  explanatory  comments  un- 
der Part  I:  Confidentiality); 

• including  within  possible  penalties 
the  exclusion  of  a respondent  from  des- 
ignated portions  of  the  University’s 
buildings  or  grounds  or  from  a desig- 
nated University  activity  where  the 
penalty  is  appropriate  to  the  offence 
and  does  not  prevent  the  respondent 
from  pursuing  his/her  studies  or  em- 
ployment; 

• including  within  possible  penalties 
for  academic  and  administrative  staff 
and  any  other  employees  a provision 
to  deny  a merit  increase  for  the  cur- 
rent year  while  also  retaining  the 
possible  penalty  of  delaying  receipt  of 
a merit  increase;  and 

• specifying,  in  language  analagous  to 
that  applicable  in  rape  prosecutions, 
that  the  complainant  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned on  previous  behaviour  or  char- 
acter for  purposes  other  than  those  of 
establishing  credibility  as  a witness  in 
order  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  the  vic- 
tim who  is  put  on  trial. 

Four  other  suggested  changes  may 
require  more  explanation.  First,  we 
have  retained  the  provision  for  the  com- 
plainant to  seek  consideration  of  the 
case  by  the  University  Discipline 
Counsel.  Counsel  determines  whether 
prima  facie  evidence  of  harassment 
exists  and,  if  so,  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  the  appropriate  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  undertake  prosecution  of  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  complainant.  When 
prosecution  is  not  undertaken,  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  or  the  appro- 
priate Vice-President  must  provide 
reasons,  in  writing,  to  the  complain- 
ant, which  shall  include  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  University  Discipline 
Counsel. 

We  feel  this  is  sound  policy  for  two 
reasons.  If,  in  the  view  of  the  Counsel, 
there  is  no  prima  facie  case,  that  in- 
formation — communicated  to  the  com- 
plainant — may  discourage  attempts 
at  more  hopeless  prosecutions  which 
result  in  high  emotional  and  resource 
costs.  If  there  is  prima  facie  evidence 
Continued  on  Page  S5 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  & ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSED  REVISIONS  TO 

POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES:  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


Q.  Why  does  U of  T need  a revised 
policy ? Isn’t  the  present  policy  work- 
ing well ? 

A . The  present  policy  was  a good  start 
when  it  was  implemented  three  years 
ago,  but  all  parties  recognized  it  was  im- 
perfect. The  present  review  process  was 
planned  at  that  time  because  experience 
would  point  the  way  toward  needed 
revisions.  A broad  range  of  groups  and 
individuals  appeared  before  the  Special 
Committee  established  to  review  the 
policy,  concerned  that  improvements  be 
made.  Some  of  the  suggestions  for  change 
were  procedural,  but  most  were  substan- 
tive. Generally  speaking,  the  University 
community  — particularly  the  women 
within  it  — feel  the  present  policy  is  de- 
ficient in  several  regards  (discussed  in 
detail  in  the  Special  Committee’s  report), 
causing  them  to  fear  filing  formal  com- 
plaints, and  leading  them  to  believe  the 
University  must  become  more  serious 
about  its  commitment  to  building  an 
environment  free  from  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between 
the  suggested  revisions  and  the  pres- 
ent policy ? 

A.  There  are  lots,  because  the  Special 
Committee  attempted  to  address  the 
major  issues  it  heard  complained  of  again 
and  again.  We’ll  mention  only  the  most 
important  and  significant  changes  here: 

• The  definitions  of  sexual  harassment 
have  been  broadened  to  include  sexist 
behaviour  in  the  classroom,  where  it  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion or  academic  freedom. 

• When  the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
receives  multiple  reports  about  the  same 
individual,  but  each  alleged  victim  is 
fearful  of  filing  and  appearing  as  the 
initiator  of  a complaint,  a process  is 
outlined  under  which  the  University 
proceeds  as  the  complainant  if  there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

• Individuals  who  are  present  at  an 
occurrence  of  sexual  harassment  — even 
though  they  may  not  be  the  intended  “vic- 
tim” — may  file  a complaint  if  they  can 
show  that  an  intimidating,  hostile  or  of- 
fensive environment  was  (or  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  be)  cre- 
ated which  directly  affected  them.  (Ex- 
ample: Professor  X makes  a disparag- 
ing homophobic  remark  in  class  about 
Student  Y.  Student  Y or  any  other  class- 
mates present  when  the  remark  was  made 
may  file  a complaint.) 

• In  conformance  with  practice  at  all 
other  North  American  universities  with 
sexual  harassment  policies,  the  standard 
of  proof  has  been  changed  to  civil  from 
criminal. 

• The  time  limit  for  filing  a complaint 
has  been  increased  to  12  months  from 
the  date  of  last  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
harassment.  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  limit  can  be  extended  an 
additional  two  months.  The  four-month 
time  limit  in  the  present  policy  was  the 
shortest  of  any  Canadian  university 
policy;  the  recommended  change  is  the 
median  time  limit  at  sister  institutions 
(many  of  which  have  no  time  limit  for 
filing). 

• Procedures  have  been  set  out  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  against  retali- 
ation toward  administrative  staff  and 
other  employees  who  complain  of  sex- 
ual harassment. 

• Special  importance  has  been  placed  on 
changing  sexist  attitudes  and  values  over 
time  through  education,  emphasis  on  the 
informal  resolution  and  mediation  stages 
of  complaint  procedure  and  through  high- 
lighting the  roles  of  administrators  and 
supervisors  in  assuring  an  environment 
free  of  sexual  harassment. 

Q.  Why  have  some  of  the  definitions 
of  sexual  harassment  been  revised? 


Isn’t  it  pretty  straightforward  to  know 
what  sexual  harassment  is  and  what 
it  isn’t? 

A.  The  portions  of  the  definitions  which 
were  revised  refer  to  what  is  known  as 
“poisoned  environment”  sexual  harass- 
ment. That  is,  while  no  direct  threat  or 
promise  is  made  in  return  for  sexual  fa- 
vours, the  offender  nevertheless  creates 
(or  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cre- 
ate) a hostile  environment  through  ver- 
bal, visual  or  published  works  or  action. 
The  victim  is  made  to  feel  inferior  or  de- 
graded as  a person,  and  others  present 
are  made  to  feel  uncomfortable,  as  well. 
The  attitude  of  the  offender  interferes 
with  the  victims’  ability  to  enjoy,  feel  se- 
cure, learn  or  progress  in  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

Our  understanding  as  a society  of 
individual  rights  is  still  maturing  so,  as 
you  can  imagine,  it’s  difficult  to  be  as 
specific  in  identifying  an  instance  of 
sexual  harassment  as  it  is  in  defining 
plagiarism  or  slander,  which  have  had  a 
longer  time  to  be  tested  at  law.  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  has,  however,  drawn  dear 
parameters  around  these  fuzzy  areas:  the 
alleged  harassment  must  emphasize  sex 
or  sexual  orientation;  it  must  occur  ei- 
ther on  University  premises  or  in  the 
pursuance  of  a University  activity  or 
business;  the  respondent  must  be  a 
member  of  the  University  community  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence;  the  offender 
must  know  (or  ought  reasonably  to  know) 
the  impact;  the  behaviour  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion or  academic  freedom  in  the  Univer- 
sity; the  result  must  be  creation  (or  rea- 
sonable expectation  thereof)  of  an  intimi- 
dating, hostile  or  offensive  environment; 
and  the  individual  complainant  must  be 
the  intended  “victim”  and/or  persons 
present  at  the  occurrence. 

Once  a complaint  is  filed,  the  sperific 
circumstances  of  the  alleged  sexual  har- 
assment may  be  examined  by  many:  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer,  a mediator, 
involved  witnesses  or  legal  counsel  and, 
possibly,  by  a Hearing  Board.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  multi-stage  process  is  that 
it  provides  ample  opportunities  to  de- 
termine if  what  occurred  was  sexual  har- 
assment, or  whether  the  complaint  was 
frivolous,  vexatious  or  unfounded  in  fact. 

Q.  Why  change  the  standard  of  proof 
to  civil?  Sexual  harassment  is  a se- 
rious charge  — shouldn’t  it  require 
the  highest  standards  of  proof? 

A.  As  noted  above,  all  other  sexual  har- 
assment policies  at  North  American 
universities  require  a civil,  rather  than 
criminal,  standard  of  proof.  It  is  true  that 
a charge  of  sexual  harassment  is  seri- 
ous, but  the  range  of  possible  penalties 
allowed  under  the  policy  stops  very  far 
short  of  consequences  of  criminal  behav- 
iour. Imprisonment  will  not  result;  a 
record  of  conviction  is  retained  by  the 
University  only  for  a seven-year  term, 
not  for  life.  The  most  drastic  penalties 
available  to  a Hearing  Board  — dismissal 
or  expulsion  — may  only  be  recommended 
and  would  be  implemented  only  after  very 
rigorous  consideration  through  other  es- 
tablished administrative  procedures. 

Some  argue  that  since  the  Academic 
Code  requires  a criminal  standard  of 
proof,  this  sets  a precedent  for  Univer- 
sity hearings.  The  Special  Committee 
considered  this  and  concluded  that  the 
positions  of  power  are  reversed  in  the 
two  cases.  In  Academic  Code  proceed- 
ings the  University  is  the  complainer, 
but  also  — by  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment — the  more  powerful  party.  Here 
the  analogy  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem may  be  somewhat  more  appropri- 
ate: the  rights  of  the  accused  must  be 
protected  by  a formidable  standard  of 
proof,  given  the  institutional  power  of 
the  accuser.  In  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints, the  inherent  power  — generally 


speaking  — rests  with  the  harasser,  who 
has  abused  a differential  relationship  of 
power,  hierarchical  and/or  physical.  By 
its  very  nature,  the  harassment  often 
occurs  without  witness  (in  quid  pro  quo 
cases)  or  is  presented  by  the  harasser 
as  a gross  case  of  misunderstsanding  (in 
“poisoned  environment”  offences).  Thus, 
these  offences  are  much  more  analogous 
to  breaches  of  civil  law,  in  which  the  power 
relationship  between  the  parties  becomes 
more  balanced  through  the  application 
of  a civil  standard  of  proof. 

The  Special  Committee  also  consid- 
ered alternative  standards  of  proof,  in- 
termediate between  civil  and  criminal, 
such  as  “proved  on  clear  and  convincing 
evidence”.  They  concluded  that  alterna- 
tive definitions  were  not  operable  or  de- 
sirable for  this  and  similar  policies  with- 
out more  extensive  tests  at  law.  Such  ex- 
perimental approaches  still  are  relatively 
new  in  Canadian  jurisprudence,  and  the 
standards  of  civil  and  criminal  proof  are 
long  established  and  well  understood. 

Q.  About  this  new  section  allowing 
the  University  to  proceed  as  a com- 
plainant when  multiple  reports  are 
received  about  the  same  alleged 
harasser  if  individuals  are  too  fear- 
ful to  file  — shouldn’t  individuals 
have  to  face  their  accusers? 

A.  Absolutely,  that’s  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  our  society.  And  the  individuals 
who  claim  to  have  suffered  sexual  har- 
assment will  have  to  agree  to  testify  as 
witnesses  in  order  for  the  University  to 
proceed  as  oomplainant  and  prove  a case. 
There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  for 
building  this  new  section  into  our  pol- 
icy. 

First,  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
civic  institution,  publicly  funded,  provid- 
ing education  to  its  student  clientele 
within  a social  contract  founded  on  val- 
ues and  trust.  Among  the  values  univer- 
sities hold  dear  and  seek  to  impart  to 
their  graduates  are  a respect  of,  and  love 
for,  the  search  for  truth  and  the  central- 
ity of  unfettered  individual  intellectual 
development  in  that  task.  As  learning 
communities,  universities  also  proclaim 
an  “other-regarding”  value:  each  individ- 
ual has  a collective  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  and  qual- 
ity of  intellectual  enquiry.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  is  also  a major  employer, 
with  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  to 
its  employees  to  provide  a safe  working 
environment,  free  from  intimidation  and 
degradation. 

How,  then,  can  the  University  continue 
to  rationalize  its  present  policy,  under 
which  it  becomes  aware  of  alleged  har- 
assment and  intimidation  (through  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office),  but  con- 
strains itself  from  investigating  or  act- 
ing upon  this  knowledge  unless  others, 
more  vulnerable,  take  the  lead?  Such  a 
stance  violates  its  most  closely  held  val- 
ues as  an  institution:  the  search  for  truth 
becomes  sullied  through  unpunished 
abuse  of  power  and  trust,  and  individ- 
ual development  is  fettered  by  intimi- 
dation and  degradation. 

Second,  there  is  a subtle  but  impor- 
tant difference,  women  told  the  Special 
Committee,  between  being  a witness/ 
victim  and  also  being  required  (^“prose- 
cute”. It  is  difficult  to  summon  the  cour- 
age to  follow  through  on  the  former,  but 
often  too  overwhelming  to  contemplate 
the  latter,  particularly  if  there  are  ra- 
cial and  cultural  differences  between  the 
complainant  and  respondent,  as  well. 

Q.  The  present  appeal  process  has 
been  replaced  with  something  called 
a Procedural  Review.  Why? 

A.  The  Special  Committee  received  many 
complaints  about  the  heavily  legalized 
nature  of  the  policy,  and  the  length  of 
time  between  filing  a complaint  and  final 
resolution.  At  each  stage,  they  said,  it 


seemed  everything  could  be  rehashed 
again  — a costly  process  emotionally  and 
in  terms  of  resources.  Still,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  individuals  feel  assured  that 
they  have  been  treated  fairly  by  the 
process,  and  that  subsequent  judicial 
reviews  find  our  procedures  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. 

The  revised  policy  attempts  to  define 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stage  of 
the  complaint  process  and  to  provide 
some  form  of  closure  after  each  stage. 
The  new  name  for  the  final  possible  stage, 
Procedural  Review,  is  intended  to  mean 
just  that.  This  is  not  an  opportunity  for 
either  complainant  or  respondent  to  drag 
things  out  just  because  they  don’t  like 
the  outcome  of  a hearing.  Rather,  it  is 
available  to  catch  mistakes  if  the  Hear- 
ing Board  did  not  operate  in  conformance 
with  the  Policy  and  Procedures  and  with 
the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act.  New 
evidence  can  only  be  considered,  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  if  it  was  not 
available  at  the  hearing  (rather  than  not 
adduced,  as  is  allowed  by  the  present 
policy). 

Q.  The  revised  policy  keeps  the  sys- 
tem of  selecting  Hearing  Panel 
members  through  a nomination  and 
appointment  process.  Why  aren’t  they 
drawn  by  lot,  like  a jury? 

A.  The  Special  Committee  examined  this 
issue  carefully,  and  there  is  a lengthy 
discussion  of  the  issue  in  its  report.  In 
brief,  they  felt  the  appropriate  method 
of  choosing  Panel  members  was  a “rights 
board”  model  (such  as  that  followed  by 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission) 
rather  than  a “jury”  model.  Jury  models 
assume  that  the  principal  issue  is  de- 
termination of  guilt  or  innocence  — that 
society  shares  both  a common  definition 
of  the  “crime”  and  a common  view  of  its 
heinousness.  If  both  those  conditions  are 
not  present  (as,  in  recent  history,  in  rape 
or  abortion  prosecutions),  the  jury  model 
is  problematic,  and  that  would  be  the 
case  with  sexual  harassment.  We  are  still 
learning  as  a society  what  we  think  about 
what  sexual  harassment  is  and  how 
serious  different  instances  are.  Imple- 
mentation of  a policy  against  sexual  har- 
assment does  not,  therefore,  formalize  a 
long-standing  taboo,  as  a law  against 
murder  or  robbery  might.  Rather  it  seeks 
to  move  the  community  standard  of  be- 
haviour further  along  a continuum  of 
understanding.  Its  goals  are  heavily  edu- 
cational, and  more  moderately  punitive. 
In  this,  the  Panel  is  more  analogous  to  a 
“rights  board”,  with  members  chosen 
from  communities  of  interest. 

Panel  members  should  be  informed 
members  of  the  community,  who  share 
the  goals  of  the  policy.  Thus,  they  will 
likely  have  some  interest  in  the  issue  of 
sexual  harassment  and  be  biased  against 
its  commission.  This  doesn’t  mean  they 
are  or  should  be  biased  with  respect  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  re- 
spondent. In  some  of  the  arguments 
presented  to  the  Special  Committee  for 
a jury  model,  there  seemed  to  be  the 
underlying  assumption  that  if  a Panel 
member  is  informed  — especially  if  she 
is  female  — that  member  is  biased 
against  accused  respondents.  The  fallacy 
advanced  is  that  jurors  come  to  their  task 
tabula  rasa  when,  in  fact,  they  are  gen- 
erally informed  and  biased  against  the 
commission  of  crime.  Until  there  is  una- 
nimity of  understanding  about  sexual 
harassment,  there  is  a need  to  select 
Panel  members  whose  knowledge  of  the 
issue  advances  the  community  standard, 
while  enjoining  them  to  be  rigorously 
unbiased  with  respect  to  the  determi- 
nation of  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

— Prepared  by  the  Special  Committee  to 
Review  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment,  a committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Board  of  Governing  Council 
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of  harassment,  the  University  as  a 
responsible  societal  institution  should 
undertake  prosecution.  Such  action 
provides  both  symbolic  and  actual 
expression  of  its  commitment  to  build- 
ing an  environment  free  of  sexual 
harassment. 

Second,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  Hearing  Board  be  able  to  award 
costs.  This  is  normal  practice  for  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  with  similar 
authority  and  mandate  and  seems 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  a policy 
of  this  nature.  Such  a provision  is  likely 
to  discourage  ill-conceived  prosecutions 
or  defences,  while  providing  some 
measure  of  assurance  to  those  with 
sound  cases  that  they  will  not  suffer 
undue  financial  hardship  in  the 
achievement  of  appropriate  action  and 
redress. 

Third,  we  have  recommended  in  s.51 
that  administrative  staff  and  librari- 
ans who  are  members  of  a Board,  or 
who  are  called  to  provide  evidence 
before  it,  should  be  given  released  time. 
Without  such  provision,  a large  pro- 
portion of  these  community  members 
would  be  unable  to  serve,  making  their 
participation  as  Panel  members  mean- 
ingless. While  most  departments  can 
absorb  occasional  absences  for  short 
meetings  or  training  sessions,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  understaffed 
departments  to  bear  the  burden  of 
released  time  for  hearings,  however. 
The  costs  of  this  should  be  returned  to 
the  respective  department  or  division 
by  the  central  administration. 

Fourth,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  onus  and  standard  of  proof  at  for- 
mal hearings  should  be  civil,  rather 
than  criminal.  All  other  sexual  harass- 
ment policies  at  Canadian  universities 
accept  a civil,  rather  than  criminal, 
standard  and  this  brings  us  into  line 
with  the  norm.  It  has  been  argued 
before  the  Special  Committee,  however, 
that  a charge  of  sexual  harassment,  if 
proved,  has  equivalent  to  criminal 
repercussions  within  the  University 
community  (as  do  proved  violations  of 
the  Academic  Code)  and,  therefore,  the 
criminal  standard  of  proof  should  apply. 
We  find  this  argument  fails  on  two 
levels.  It  is  true  the  charge  is  serious 
but  the  range  of  possible  penalties  al- 
lowed a Board  stops  very  far  short  of 
consequences  of  criminal  behaviour. 
Imprisonment  will  not  result;  a record 
of  conviction  is  retained  only  for  a seven- 
year  term,  not  for  life.  The  most  dras- 
tic actions  available  to  the  community 
— dismissal  or  expulsion  — may  only 
be  recommended  and  would  be  imple- 
mented only  after  very  rigorous  con- 
sideration through  other  established 
procedures. 

As  well,  those  who  argue  for  the 
criminal  standard  of  proof  point  to  its 
provision  in  the  Academic  Code  as 
precedent  for  University  hearings.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  the  positions  of 
power  are  reversed  in  the  two  cases  of 
Academic  Code  violations  and  sexual 
harassment  complaints.  In  Academic 
Code  proceedings,  the  University  is  the 
complainer,  but  also  — by  any  stan- 
dard of  measurement  — the  more 
powerful  party.  Here,  therefore,  the 
analogy  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
may  be  somewhat  more  appropriate: 
the  rights  of  the  accused  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a formidable  standard  of  proof, 
given  the  institutional  power  of  the 
accuser.  In  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints, the  inherent  power  — gener- 
ally speaking  — rests  with  the  haras- 
ses who  has  abused  a differential  re- 
lationship of  power.  By  its  very  nature, 
the  harassment  often  occurs  without 
witnesses  (in  quid  pro  quo  cases)  or  is 
presented  by  the  harasser  as  a gross 
case  of  misunderstanding  (in  “poisoned 
environment”  offences).  Thus,  these 


offences  are  much  more  analogous  to 
breaches  of  civil  law,  in  which  the  power 
relationship  between  the  parties  be- 
comes more  balanced  through  the 
application  of  a civil  standard  of  proof. 

The  Special  Committee  also  consid- 
ered alternative  standards  of  proof, 
intermediate  between  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, such  as  “proved  on  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence”.  But  we  were  not 
clearly  convinced,  in  this  case,  that 
alternative  definitions  are  operable  or 
desirable  for  this  and  similar  policies 
without  more  extensive  tests  at  law. 
Such  experimental  approaches  still  are 
relatively  new  in  Canadian  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  standards  of  civil  and 
criminal  proof  are  long  established  and 
well  understood. 

Part  H:  Procedural  Review 

The  Special  Committee  has  recom- 
mended some  changes  to  the  former 
Part  I:  Appeals.  Numerous  briefs  and 
submissions  requested  simplification 
and  shortening  of  the  complaint  proc- 
ess. These  presenters  felt  strongly  that 
the  policy  should  have  several  stages 
for  examination  of  the  evidence  of  al- 
legation and  should  reinforce  fair  treat- 
ment of  both  complainant  and  respon- 
dent, but  that  each  successive  stage 
should  provide  some  additional  meas- 
ure of  closure. 

The  Special  Committee  shares  this 
point  of  view.  It  is  important  to  both 
parties  and  to  the  institution  to  have 
clear  parameters  on  fair  process.  At 
earlier  stages  of  its  deliberations,  the 
Special  Committee  inclined  to  the  view 
that  these  principles  could  be  main- 
tained if  Final  closure  occurred  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Hearing  Board.  We 
were  recommending  a multi-stage 
process,  moving  from  informal  resolu- 
tion, through  mediation,  to  hearing.  At 
each  stage,  both  the  complainant(s)  and 
respondent  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  truth  to  a differ- 
ent third  party(ies).  At  each  stage,  the 
complaint  would  be  seen  to  be  well 
substantiated  and  probable,  or  might 
be  ruled  frivolous,  vexatious  or  un- 
founded in  fact.  No  complaint  would 
reach  the  hearing  stage  without  this 
exhaustive  discussion  and  considera- 
tion at  earlier  stages. 

Latterly,  we  have  been  persuaded 
that  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  in- 
clude in  the  Policy  and  Procedures  some 
mechanism  for  internal  review  of 
Hearing  Board  decisions,  to  assure  any 
subsequent  judicial  reviewers  in  the 
Ontario  courts  that  our  policy  and 
procedural  efforts  have  been  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Our  recommendation  is  to  establish 
a Procedural  Review  Tribunal  which, 
upon  request  of  either  party,  shall 
determine  whether  the  Hearing  Board 
proceeded  in  conformance  with  this 
Policy  and  Procures  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutory  Powers  Proce- 
dure Act.  In  circumstances  which  it 
considers  to  be  exceptional,  the  Tribu- 
nal may  also  order  another  formal 
hearing  (before  a differently  constituted 
Hearing  Board)  on  the  basis  of  mate- 
rial evidence  which  was  not  available 
at  the  original  hearing. 

These  measures  provide  an  addi- 
tional measure  of  surety  that  both 
parties  have  been  treated  fairly  at 
hearing.  It  is  our  belief — and  certainly 
our  intent  — that  these  measures  do 
not  encourage  trivial  or  frivolous  pro- 
longation of  final  resolution.  We  should 
note,  as  well,  that  both  complainant 
or  respondent  retain  other  avenues  for 
legal  redress  beyond  the  University.  The 
complainant  has  further  access  to  re- 
dress through  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  and  either  party  may  seek 
a judicial  review  of  a decision  through 
the  Ontario  courts. 

Part  I:  Confidentiality 

The  issue  of  confidentiality  was 


raised  before  the  Special  Committee  by 
several  presenters.  The  importance  of 
confidentiality  to  both  complainant  and 
respondent  at  early  stages  of  the  proc- 
ess is  acknowledged.  Significant  harm 
through  malicious  gossip  could  come 
to  either  party  before  the  basis  of  a 
complaint  is  fully  established  and 
examined.  Confidentiality,  then,  should 
be  maintained  unless  a complaint 
proceeds  to  the  formal  hearing  stage 
of  the  complaint  resolution  process, 
except  for  the  limited  exceptions  al- 
lowed by  s.19,  s.20,  s.22,  s.27,  s.31  and 
s.38.  The  recommendations  also  pro- 
vide for  penalties  for  administrative 
agents  in  s.64  and  for  the  complainant 
and  respondent  in  s.65. 

If  the  basis  for  a complaint  has  been 
established  which  moves  forward  to 
formal  hearing,  it  seems  ludicrous  to 
attempt  to  maintain  confidentiality  at 
that  stage.  In  fact,  it  is  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  policy  to  have  proceedings 
open  from  that  point  forward,  as  well 
as  being  the  only  practical  alternative. 

Part  J:  Records 

Given  our  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  need  to  proceed  with  “repeated 
behaviour”  cases,  our  recommendations 
with  respect  to  records  kept  under  this 
Policy  and  Procedures  seem  self-evi- 
dent. Without  keeping  accurate  and 
complete  files  of  informal  complaints 
and  incident  reports  which  do  not 
proceed  to  a formal  complaint,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prosecute  under  Part 
E. 

The  other  changes  to  this  section  are 
technical,  regarding  length  of  time  all 
records  are  held  (seven  years,  as  the 
limitation  for  commencement  of  suits 
in  the  courts  is  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  injury  suffered)  and  specifying 
the  confidentiality  of  records,  with  listed 
exceptions. 

Part  K:  Right  to  Counsel 

No  changes  are  recommended  to  this 
section. 

Part  L:  Other  Proceedings 

This  section  is  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  treatment  of  alleged  incidents 
of  sexual  harassment  which  may  be 
covered  by  the  Academic  Code  of  Be- 
haviour. We  have,  however,  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  section 
which  suspends  (until  discontinued  or 
brought  to  a conclusion)  proceedings 
under  this  policy  if  the  complainant 
commences  proceedings  respecting  the 
allegations  before  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  or  in  the  courts. 

We  have  eliminated  this  section  for 
two  reasons.  First,  as  we  have  recog- 
nized in  the  revised  definitions  of  sex- 
ual harassment  that  third  parties  may 
be  directly  affected,  the  University 
should  not  be  precluded  from  moving 
to  investigate  or  resolve  an  allegation 
solely  because  other  investigations  are 
being  conducted  concurrently.  Second, 
the  University  has  its  own  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  as  a publicly 
funded  civic  institution  to  deal  with 
allegations  of  sexual  harassment 
brought  to  its  attention  and  to  do  so  on 
a timely  basis. 

Part  M:  Procedures  of  This  Policy 

Any  substantive  recommended 
changes  to  procedures  were  discussed 
in  the  respective  policy  sections  above. 
Changes  principally  establish  time  lim- 
its and  assign  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  tasks  associated  with  the 
complaint  process. 

IV.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Reviewing  the  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures: Sexual  Harassment,  and  recom- 
mending changes  to  it,  has  been  a 
challenging  task  for  the  Special  Com- 
mittee. From  our  initial  consultations 
with  the  community  and  from  our 


discussions  with  campus  constituen- 
cies during  preparation  of  successive 
drafts,  we  know  that  views  are  strongly 
held  on  the  issues  herein.  Some  will 
view  our  work  as  too  timid,  arguing 
there  are  still  critical  gaps  which  could 
allow  a harasser  to  continue  so  long  as 
victims  are  sufficiently  intimidated  or 
vulnerable  to  preclude  even  confiden- 
tial contact  with  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer.  Others  may  argue  we 
have  gone  too  far,  tackling  issues  of 
sexism  and  sexist  behaviour  which 
those  critics  feel  either  are  exagger- 
ated in  their  impact  or  should  be  dealt 
with  in  other  forums.  Most,  we  feel 
certain,  will  support  the  general  direc- 
tion and  overall  impact  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

Individually  and  collectively,  your 
Special  Committee  offers  — and  argues 
for  — its  recommendations  as  an  ap- 
propriate next  phase  in  the  University’s 
approach  to  the  issue  of  achieving  an 
environment  free  of  sexual  harassment. 
Each  of  us,  and  all  of  us,  are  temper- 
ate and  reasoning  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  without  the  repu- 
tation of  ideologues.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  issues,  we  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  intensely  felt  views  of  groups 
and  individuals  and  we  have  attempted 
to  place  our  deliberations  and  findings 
within  the  context  of  the  role  and 
mission  of  this  University  in  society. 

The  issue  of  sexual  harassment  is 
important.  It  is  about  moral  choices  — 
about  individual  abuse  of  power,  most 
often  based  on  gender  and  often  based 
on  race  and/or  sexual  orientation  as 
well.  It  is  very  much  about  systemic, 
institutional  cultures  which  reinforce 
power  relationships  and  can  foster  their 
abuse.  As  civic  institutions  and  as 
examiners  and  molders  of  social  val- 
ues, universities  must  take  a leader- 
ship position  in  eliminating  sexual 
harassment  and  its  inextricable  corol- 
lary, gender  harassment.  As  several 
political  and  social  commentators  have 
written  in  recent  months2,  universities 
— particularly  Ontario  universities  — 
seem  to  be  reluctant  reactors  rather 
than  moral  leaders  on  these  issues.  For 
the  University  of  Toronto,  we  believe, 
implementation  of  the  substantive 
changes  in  policy  outlined  above  will 
do  much  to  redress  doubts  about  our 
institutional  commitment  on  sexual  and 
gender  harassment,  both  within  and 
outside  the  institution. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted by  members  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

Jacquelyn  Wolf,  Chair 
Mary  Lynne  McIntosh 
Harvey  Anderson 
Karen  McLeister 
David  Askew 
David  Neelands 
Brian  Donlevy 
Henry  Rogers 
Eleanor  Irwin 
Karen  Rudie 
Alexis  Kennedy 
Cynthia  Smith 

23  October  1990 


Footnotes: 

1.  As  reported  at  the  5th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officers,  University  of  Windsor, 
November  15-18,  1989. 

2.  See,  inter  alia,  Tom  Kierans,  “Where 
Were  the  Guardians?  Universities  Must 
Lead  the  Way  in  Establishing  Equal- 
ity of  the  Sexes — or  All  of  Society  Will 
Pay”,  The  Globe  and  Mail  Report  on 
Business  Magazine,  6: 11  (May  1990), 
47-49. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW 
POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES: 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Terms  of  reference 

1.  That  a Special  Committee  of  the 
University  Affairs  Board  be  struck  to 
review  the  Policy  and  Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment  and  to  make  any 
recommendations  deemed  necessary  or 
desirable. 

2.  That  the  Special  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  develop  its  own  procedures, 
including  the  appointment  of  subcom- 
mittees, to  conduct  the  review. 

3.  That  the  Special  Committee  consult 
with  interested  campus  groups  in  for- 
mulating its  report,  that  it  invite 
comments  from  campus  groups  and 
individuals,  and  that  it  consider  all 
comments  received. 

4.  That  the  Special  Committee  take  due 
account  of  the  relationship  that  this 
policy  has  to  other  University  policies, 
practices  and  procedures,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  for  the  discipline  of 
students,  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  librarians  and  members  of  the 
administrative  staff. 

5.  That  the  Special  Committee  report 
to  the  University  Affairs  Board  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  no  later  than  the 
February,  1990,  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Affairs  Board  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

6.  That  the  Special  Committee  cease 
to  exist  on  discharge  by  the  Board  of 
June  30,  1990,  whichever  is  earlier. 

September,  1989 

Amended  May,  1990 

7.  That  the  Special  Committee  cease 
to  exist  on  discharge  by  the  Board  or 
December  31, 1990,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. 


APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  SUBMISSIONS/ 
DISCUSSANTS/CONSULTANTS 

Ms.  Nancy  Adamson,  Sexual 
Harassment  Officer 
Anonymous 

Prof.  Kay  Armatage,  Women’s 
Studies  Programme,  New  College 
Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students 
Ms.  Irene  Birrell,  Acting  Secretary, 
Governing  Council 
Ms.  Anita  Braha,  British  Columbia 
Public  Advocacy  Centre 
Prof.  Joseph  H.  Carens,  Department 
of  Political  Science 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Chaffey,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Chemistry 
Mr.  Damon  Chevrier,  Member, 

Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Board 
Dr.  David  Cook,  Vice-Provost  and 
Assessor  to  the  Special  Committee 
Mr.  St.  John  Dixon- Warren, 

Graduate  Student,  Department  of 
Chemistry 

Ms.  Kathy  Feldman,  Assistant 
University  Discipline  Counsel 
Ms.  Gina  Fisher,  Ph.D.  Candidate, 
O.I.S.E. 

Prof.  Joan  Foley,  Vice-President  and 
Provost 

Prof.  Steven  Fong,  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture 

Graduate  Students’  Union 
Mr.  Don  Guthrie,  University  Legal 
Counsel 

Prof.  Richard  Hummel,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Chemistry 
Ms.  Kate  Hughes,  Legal  Counsel  to 
Ms.  B.  Torfason 

Ms.  Claire  Johnson,  Member,  Sexual 
Harassment  Appeals  Board 
Prof.  C.P.  Jones,  Department  of 
Classics 

Mr.  David  Keeling,  Asst. 

Vice-Provost,  Health  Sciences 
Ms.  Kirsten  Krismer,  Member, 

Sexual  Harassment  Appeals  Board 
Prof.  Anne  Lancashire,  Department 
of  English,  University  College 
Ms.  Irene  Luinenburg,  Department 
of  Botany 

Ms.  Pat  Marshall,  Metro  Action 


Committee  on  Public  Violence 
Against  Women  and  Children 
(METRAC) 

Prof.  James  McConica,  President, 

St.  Michael’s  University 
Prof.  Robert  Painter,  Provost, 

Trinity  College 
Mr.  John  Parker,  Director, 

Labour  Relations 
Ms.  Ruth  Roach  Pierson,  O.I.S.E. 
Centre  for  Women’s  Studies  in 
Education 

Ms.  Dominique  Peterson,  Secretary, 
Sexual  Harassment  Appeals  Board 
Mr.  Frank  Pindar,  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation 
Prof.  David  Rayside,  Member,  Sexual 
Harassment  Hearing  Board 
Ms.  Lois  Reimer,  Status  of  Women 
Officer 

Ms.  Darlene  Robinson,  Member, 
Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Board 
Prof.  Helen  Rosenthal,  Chair,  Sexual 
Harassment  Hearing  Panel 
Ms.  Leslie  Russell,  Graduate 
Student,  O.I.S.E. 

Prof.  Stanley  Schiff,  Faculty  of  Law 
Prof.  D.W.  Smith,  Department  of 
French 

Prof.  J.W.  Smith,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  and  Applied 
Chemistry 

Ms.  Jane  Strickler,  Member,  Sexual 
Harassment  Hearing  Board 
Prof.  K.  Swinton,  Faculty  of  Law 
Ms.  Beverley  Torfason,  Part-Time 
Student 

University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association 

Prof.  Jeri  Wine,  O.I.S.E.  Women  and 
the  Law 

Women’s  Centre  Collective, 
University  of  Toronto 

In  addition,  the  Special  Committee 
received  several  letters  regarding  the 
issue  of  legal  expenses  for  complain- 
ants. At  various  drafting  stages,  the 
Special  Committee  consulted  exten- 
sively and  on  several  occasions  with 
members  of  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Committee  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association,  as  well  as  with  the 
Status  of  Women  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
and  executive  members  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Students’  Union  and  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council. 
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APPENDIX  D 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

PROPOSED  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES:  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


PREAMBLE  TO  THE  POLICY 

Sexual  harassment  in  any  situation  is 
reprehensible.  In  particular,  within  the 
University  community  it  may  foster  a 
hostile  or  uncomfortable  environment 
which  counteracts  the  spirit  of  co-op- 
eration and  education. 

All  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity share  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing about  and  maintaining  an  environ- 
ment free  of  sexual  harassment,  but  a 
special  burden  is  placed  on  those  in 
positions  of  academic  and  administra- 
tive leadership  to  ensure  that  allega- 
tions of  sexual  harassment  which  are 
brought  to  their  attention  are  dealt  with 
in  the  appropriate  fashion  as  laid  out 
in  this  Policy  and  Procedures. 

Complaints  may  be  made  against  any 
member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  — including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  students,  academic  staff,  librari- 
ans, administrative  staff  — under  this 
Policy  and  Procedures,  except  that 
where  provisions  for  dealing  with 
sexual  harassment  are  contained  in  a 
collective  agreement,  the  terms  of  that 
collective  agreement  shall  be  applicable. 
Complaints  may  be  made  about  sex- 
ual harassment  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  a member  or  former 
member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  while  the  complainant  is 
or  was  on  University  premises,  is  or 
was  participating  in  a University  ac- 
tivity, or  while  the  member  is  or  was 
in  the  pursuit  of  University  business. 

Institutions  federated  or  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
affiliated  employee  and  student  asso- 
ciations with  paid  staff,  may  adopt  this 
Policy  and  have  access  to  its  procedures. 

PART  A: 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  establishing  a Policy  and  Proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment,  the  University  is 
guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto  does  not 
tolerate  any  form  of  sexual  harassment 
and  is  committed  to  achieving  its  pre- 
vention through  a process  of  educat- 
ing and  informing  the  members  of  the 
community.  The  procedures  laid  out 
herein  are  provided  to  ensure  that  in- 
stances of  sexual  harassment  can  be 
dealt  with  and  that  the  appropriate 
remedy  or  punishment  is  applied. 

2.  It  is  the  obligation  of  all  those  in 
academic  or  administrative  leadership 
to  be  familiar  with  this  Policy  and 
Procedures  and,  in  particular,  to  know 
what  constitutes  sexual  harassment  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  create  a 
context  which  encourages  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  an  envi- 
ronment which  is  free  of  sexual  har- 
assment. They  should  inform  their  staff 
about  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment 
and  about  this  Policy  and  should  know 
what  to  do  when  allegations  of  sexual 
harassment  are  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

3.  Members  of  the  community  have  a 
responsibility  to  act  when  informed  of 
an  allegation  of  sexual  harassment.  Any 
community  member  shall  discreetly 
and  expeditiously  refer  a complainant 
to  the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer. 
Where  the  community  member  who  has 
been  contacted  has  authority  over  the 
person  implicated,  or  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  place  or  context  in  which  the 
alleged  harassment  occurred,  the 
community  member  shall  contact  the 
Officer  to  discuss  the  appropriate  course 
of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity member. 

4.  Confidentiality  must  be  maintained 
until  the  complaint  moves  forward 
to  the  formal  hearing  stage  of  the 
Policy  and  Procedures  in  order  to 
protect  both  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent  against  unsubstantiated 
claims  which  might  result  in  harm  or 


malicious  gossip. 

5.  Confidentiality  must  be  distinguished 
from  anonymity.  An  individual 
complainant(s)  who  wishes  to  seek  a 
remedy  or  sanction  through  these 
procedures,  or  a witness  in  any  com- 
plaint procedure  of  this  Policy,  must 
be  prepared  to  be  identified  to  the  re- 
spondent. This  Policy  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  anyone  from  seeking 
counselling  or  advice  on  a confidential 
basis  from  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer. 

6.  A spirit  of  fairness  to  both  parties 
must  guide  the  proceedings.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  complainant’s  right 
to  seek  a remedy  and  punishment  and 
the  respondent’s  right  to  know  both  the 
allegations  and  the  accuser,  but  also 
the  rights  of  both  parties  to  a fair  and 
impartial  hearing. 

7.  The  complainant  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  an  individual 
complaint  or  disciplinary  action,  or  be 
required  to  testify  against  her/his  will. 

8.  If  a complaint  has  reached  the  stage 
of  a formal  hearing,  the  respondent  is 
entitled  to  a specific  disposition  of  the 
issue;  or,  where  the  complaint  is  with- 
drawn once  a formal  hearing  has  be- 
gun, but  before  it  is  concluded,  to  a 
dismissal  of  the  proceedings. 

PART  B: 

DEFINITIONS 

9.  In  this  Policy: 

(a)  “days”  means  Monday  to  Friday  in- 
clusive, but  excluding  University  holi- 
days; 

(b)  “record  of  resolution”  means: 

(i)  in  the  case  of  informal  resolution  or 
mediation,  the  Resolution  Report  signed 
by  both  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent which  shall,  in  all  cases, 
include  a description  of  the  complaint/ 
incident(s),  detail  of  any  remedial  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  parties  and, 
where  applicable,  any  apologies  ten- 
dered; or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a formal  hearing,  the 
decision  of  the  Hearing  Board;  or 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  a procedural  review, 
the  decision  of  the  Procedural  Review 
Tribunal. 

(c)  “sexual  harassment”  means: 

(i)  a situation  where  submission  to  an 
unsolicited  sexual  advance  or  solicita- 
tion is,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
made  a term  or  condition  of  a person’s 
right  to,  or  continuation  of,  academic 
success  or  advancement  in  employ- 
ment; and/or 

(ii)  a situation  where  submission  to,  or 
rejection  of,  an  unsolicited  sexual  ad- 
vance or  solicitation  is  used,  or  threat- 
ened to  be  used,  as  a basis  for  employ- 
ment, academic  or  other  decisions  af- 
fecting the  person  or  the  person’s  prog- 
ress; and/or 

(iii)  physical  conduct,  occurring  either 
on  University  premises  or  in  the  pur- 
suance of  a University  activity  or  busi- 
ness, which  emphasizes  the  sex  or 
sexual  orientation  of  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals in  a manner  which  the  actor 
knows,  or  ought  reasonably  to  know, 
creates,  or  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  create,  an  intimidating,  hostile  or 
offensive  environment  for  persons  of 
that  sex  or  sexual  orientation  and/or 
for  persons  present  at  the  occurrence; 
and/or 

(iv)  conduct,  other  than  physical,  oc- 
curring either  on  University  premises 
or  in  the  pursuance  of  a University 
activity  or  business,  which  emphasizes 
the  sex  or  sexual  orientation  of  one  or 
more  individuals  in  a manner  which 
the  actor  knows,  or  ought  reasonably 
to  know,  creates,  or  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  create,  an  intimidating, 
hostile  or  offensive  environment  for 
persons  of  that  sex  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion and/or  for  persons  present  at  the 
occurrence,  and  that  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  freedom  of  expression  or 


academic  freedom  in  the  University; 

(d)  words  that  are  defined  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tbronto  Act,  1971,  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  have  the  same  mean- 
ing herein  as  in  that  Act,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

(i)  “student”  shall  be  very  broadly  de- 
fined as  any  person  registered  as  a par- 
ticipant in  any  course  or  program  of 
study  offered  by  or  through  a teaching 
division  of  the  University,  any  person 
entitled  to  a valid  student  card  who  is 
between  sessions  but  is  entitled  because 
of  student  status  to  use  University  fa- 
cilities, and  post-doctoral  fellows; 

(ii)  “academic  staff”  shall  be  very 
broadly  defined  to  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  any  person  holding  a full- 
time, part-time,  sessional  or  contrac- 
tual paid,  status-only  or  honorary 
academic  or  instructional  appointment, 
visiting  scholars,  retired  instructors, 
extra-mural  readers,  persons  holding 
clinical  or  adjunct  appointments,  field 
and  practicum  supervisors,  librarians, 
and  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents when  performing  duties  as  teach- 
ing assistants;  and 

(iii)  “administrative  staff”  shall  include 
full-time,  part-time,  sessional,  contract, 
casual  and  temporary  employees,  both 
budget-  and  grant-funded,  and  research 
associates. 

PART  C: 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  OFFICER 

10.  The  President,  on  advice  of  a search 
committee,  which  shall  include  at  least 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  rec- 
ognized constituencies  set  out  in  s.87, 
shall  appoint  an  individual  to  act  as 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer  (the  “Offi- 
cer”) for  a specified  and  renewable  term 
of  office. 

11.  The  Officer  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  President  and  shall: 

(a)  be  responsible  for  the  application 
of  this  Policy  and  Procedures  as  pro- 
vided herein; 

(b)  act  as  educator,  and  provide  the 
University  community  with  informa- 
tion about  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  its  prevention,  and  ensure 
that  the  University  at  large  is  aware 
of  this  Policy; 

(c)  function  as  impartial  counsellor  and 
advisor,  providing  referrals  where  ap- 
propriate; 

(d)  ensure  that  both  male  and  female 
advisors  are  available  to  provide  as- 
sistance or  advice  to  individuals  re- 
questing it; 

(e)  maintain  a reference  list  of  support 
groups  which  can  provide  advice,  coun- 
selling or  advocacy  — and  actively  en- 
courage individuals  who  consult  the 
Officer  to  avail  themselves  of  these  serv- 
ices; 

(f)  supervise  and  train  mediators  to  act 
under  this  Policy  and  Procedures; 

(g)  maintain  case  records  (confidential 
or  public,  as  specified  herein)  and  per- 
tinent statistics  on  all  matters  of  al- 
leged or  proved  sexual  harassment 
referred  to  the  Officer; 

(h)  report  annually  to  the  University 
community  through  the  President  to 
the  University  Affairs  Board  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  sexual  harassment 
including  the  disposition  of  the  cases 
before  Hearing  Boards. 

PART  D: 

INITIATION  OF  A COMPLAINT 

12.  A complaint  may  be  made  to  the 
Officer  by: 

(a)  an  individual(s)  who  claims  to  have 
been  directly  affected  by  sexual  har- 
assment by  a respondent;  or 

(b)  an  administrator  of  the  Univer- 
sity under  the  terms  of  Part  E:  Uni- 
versity as  Complainant. 

13.  Any  member  of  the  University  com- 
munity may  complain  to  the  Officer  on 
behalf  of  another,  but  the  individual 
complaint  shall  not  proceed  without 


written  permission  from  the 
individual(s)  on  whose  behalf  the 
complaint  was  made,  except  where  the 
University  proceeds  under  Part  E: 
University  as  Complainant. 

14.  Following  consultation  with  the 
Officer,  an  individual(s)  may: 

(a)  take  no  further  action;  or 

(b)  make  a written  complaint  within 
twelve  (12)  months  from  the  date  of 
the  last  alleged  incident  of  sexual  har- 
assment by  the  same  respondent,  pro- 
viding details  of  the  alleged  incident(s), 
and  requesting  the  Officer  to  attempt 
resolution,  and/or  remedy,  and/or  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the 
respondent(s). 

15.  If  the  Officer  determines  that  the 
complaint  falls  within  the  coverage  of 
a collective  agreement  which  includes 
a procedure  for  dealing  with  sexual  har- 
assment, the  Officer  shall  inform  the 
complainant  how  to  proceed;  in  such 
cases,  the  Officer  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  counsel  and  advise  impartially 
both  the  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent. 

16.  The  complainant  has  the  right  to 
withdraw,  in  writing,  an  individual 
complaint  at  any  time  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  formal  hearing. 

17.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter 
by  informal  means  and  by  mediation 
shall  occur  unless  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Officer  that  the  complaint  is  frivo- 
lous, vexatious  or  unfounded  in  fact, 
in  which  case  the  Officer  shall  provide 
written  reasons  for  this  determination 
to  the  complainant  and  the  respondent. 
Such  determination  by  the  Officer  may 
also  be  made  during  the  course,  or  at 
the  end,  of  informal  resolution  and/or 
mediation.  In  every  such  case  proceed- 
ings shall  cease  and  the  complaint  shall 
be  dismissed. 

18.  No  supervisor  or  other  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  University  shall: 

(a)  dismiss  or  threaten  to  dismiss  a 
member  of  the  academic  staff  or  ad- 
ministrative staff; 

(b)  discipline  or  suspend,  or  threaten 
to  discipline  or  suspend,  a student  or  a 
member  of  the  academic  staff  or  ad- 
ministrative staff; 

(c)  impose  any  penalty  upon  a student 
or  a member  of  the  academic  staff  or 
administrative  staff;  and/or 

(d)  intimidate  or  coerce  a student  or 
member  of  the  academic  staff  or  ad- 
ministrative staff 

because  that  person,  acting  bona  fide, 
has  filed  an  allegation  of  sexual  har- 
assment in  compliance  with  this  Pol- 
icy or  has  sought  the  enforcement  of 
this  Policy. 

19.  Where  the  complainant  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  complaint, 
either  a student  or  instructor  of  the 
respondent,  the  University,  through  the 
Officer,  shall  — after  the  respondent 
has  been  informed  a complaint  has  been 
made  — make  arrangements  through 
the  appropriate  administrator  for  the 
work  and  examinations,  if  any,  of  the 
student  to  be  evaluated  by  a disinter- 
ested party. 

20.  With  respect  to  s.19,  the  Officer  shall 
reveal  in  confidence  to  the  appropri- 
ate administrator  only  that  a complaint 
has  been  made  and  shall  not  in  any 
manner  reveal  the  alleged  facts. 

21.  Where  the  complainant  is  an  ad- 
ministrative staff  member  or  librarian 
whose  performance  is  normally  evalu- 
ated by  the  respondent,  the  Univer- 
sity shall  assure  fair  employment  treat- 
ment of  the  complainant,  and  protec- 
tion from  adverse  employment-related 
consequences  of  the  complainant-re- 
spondent reporting  relationship  dur- 
ing the  complaint  resolution  procedure 
of  this  Policy.  T)  that  end,  the  Univer- 
sity shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
complainant: 

(a)  have  the  complainant’s  performance 
assessed  by  another  administrator, 
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where  practicable;  or 

(b)  temporarily  reassign  the  complain- 
ant to  other,  but  equivalent,  duties  until 
the  complaint  is  resolved;  or 

(c)  delay  the  complainant’s  performance 
appraisal  and  awarding  of  merit  pay 
until  the  complaint  is  resolved,  in  which 
case  subsequent  payment  for  merit 
shall  be  retroactive  to  the  date  it  would 
normally  have  been  received  and  the 
University  banker’s  prime  rate  of  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  on  the  amount  owed. 

PARTE: 

UNIVERSITY  AS  COMPLAINANT 

22.  If  the  Officer  detects  evidence  of 
repeated  behaviour  by  an  alleged  re- 
spondent in  incident  reports,  whether 
or  not  they  have  proceeded  to  a formal 
complaint,  the  Officer  shall  communi- 
cate with  persons  drawn  from  her/his 
incident  reports  and  case  files  who 
might  provide  evidence  of  sexual  har- 
assment, to  determine  their  willingness 
to  provide  testimony  if  the  University 
were  to  proceed  as  a complainant 
against  the  alleged  harasser. 

23.  The  Officer  shAll  provide  the  names 
of  any  witnesses  who  agree  to  testify, 
and  any  incident  reports  relating  to  that 
possible  testimony,  to  the  University 
Discipline  Counsel  (as  defined  in  the 
Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Mat- 
ters), who  shall  determine  if  there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  report  this  advice  to  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  or  appropriate 
Vice-President.  The  Officer  shall  then 
inform  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
or  appropriate  Vice-President  that  this 
action  has  been  taken. 

24.  Upon  receipt  of  advice  from  the 
University  Discipline  Counsel  that 
prima  facie  evidence  of  sexual  harass- 
ment exists,  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-President 
shall  proceed  against  the  respondent 
as  any  other  complainant. 

PARTF: 

INFORMAL  RESOLUTION 
AND  MEDIATION 

25.  Informal  resolution  and  mediation 
are  the  fundamental  tools  for  achiev- 
ing both  educational  and  remedial  goals 
of  this  Policy.  The  objective  of  infor- 
mal resolution  and/or  mediation  is  to 
secure  a reasonable  settlement  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Officer,  is  consis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  this  Policy  and 
its  fundamental  principles. 

26.  Under  informal  resolution,  the  Of- 
ficer shall  discuss  the  written  complaint 
with  both  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent with  a view  to  reaching  a 
mutually  agreed-upon  resolution. 

27.  If  an  appropriate  resolution  accept- 
able to  both  parties  is  achieved  through 
inforpial  means,  a Resolution  Report 
shall  be  signed  by  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent,  and  the  matter  will  pro- 
ceed no  further,  except  that  the  Offi- 
cer may  assist  in  bringing  about  what- 
ever administrative  or  other  action  is 
needed  to  implement  the  resolution. 

28.  If  the  Officer  determines  that  pos- 
sibilities for  informal  resolution  have 
been  exhausted,  both  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent  shall  be  informed 
in  writing  and  the  complainant  shall: 

(a)  request,  in  writing,  that  the  Offi- 
cer initiate  mediation;  or 

(b)  withdraw,  in  writing,  the  individ- 
ual complaint. 

29.  If  a complaint  proceeds  to  media- 
tion, the  Officer,  after  informal  consul- 
tation with  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent,  shall  select  a mediator,  who 
may  be  from  within  the  University 
community. 

30.  Any  mediator(s)  shall  be  made 
aware  of  this  Policy  and  Procedures 
and  the  basic  nature  and  principles  of 
sexual  harassment  conflict  and  reso- 
lution through  training  approved  by 
the  Officer. 

31.  If  a resolution  is  achieved  as  a result 
of  mediation,  a Resolution  Report  shall 
be  signed  by  the  complainant  and  the 
respondent,  and  the  matter  will  pro- 
ceed no  further,  except  that  the  Offi- 
cer may  assist  in  bringing  about  what- 
ever administrative  or  other  action  is 


needed  to  implement  the  resolution. 

32.  If  the  Officer,  after  consultation  with 
the  mediator,  determines  that  possi- 
bilities for  resolution  through  media- 
tion have  been  exhausted,  both  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  shall  be 
informed  in  writing  and  the  complain- 
ant shall: 

(a)  withdraw  the  complaint,  in  writ- 
ing; or 

(b)  request,  in  writing,  that  the  Offi- 
cer proceed  to  a formal  hearing. 

PART  G: 

FORMAL  HEARING 

33.  The  complainant,  through  the  Of- 
ficer, may  ask  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-President 
to  submit  the  case  to  the  University 
Discipline  Counsel  to  determine  if  there 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  sexual  har- 
assment. 

34.  Upon  advice  of  the  University  Dis- 
cipline Counsel  that  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  sexual  harassment  is  present, 
the  Vice-President  and  Provost  or 
appropriate  Vice-President  shall  under- 
take prosecution  of  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  complainant,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  parties, 
through  the  Officer.  In  such  prosecu- 
tions, the  University  Discipline  Coun- 
sel shall  act  upon  the  instructions  of 
the  complainant  and  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Provost  or  appropriate  Vice- 
President. 

35.  If  the  University  Discipline  Coun- 
sel advises  that  no  prima  facie  evidence 
is  present,  and  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-President 
decides  not  to  prosecute  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  complainant,  s/he  shall 
provide  reasons,  which  shall  include 
the  recommendation  of  the  University 
Discipline  Counsel,  to  the  complainant 
in  writing. 

36.  The  complainant  may  elect  to  prose- 
cute the  matter  in  a formal  hearing 
without  the  involvement  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  or  appropriate 
Vice-President. 

37.  The  Officer  shall  initiate  a formal 
hearing: 

(a)  if  a party  to  a Resolution  Report 
substantively  or  vexatiously  breaches 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  term  or 
provision  thereof; 

(b)  if  the  complainant  requests,  in  writ- 
ing, a formal  hearing  within  ten  (10) 
days  after  receiving  notification  from 
the  Officer  that  informal  resolution  and 
mediation  have  failed  to  achieve  reso- 
lution; 

(c)  if  the  complainant  requests,  in  writ- 
ing, a formal  hearing  within  ten  (10) 
days  after  receiving  notification  from 
the  Officer  that  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-President 
has  decided  not  to  undertake  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case:  or 

(d)  if  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
or  the  appropriate  Vice-President  de- 
cides to  undertake  prosecution  of  the 
case. 

38.  If  an  individual  complaint  proceeds 
to  formal  hearing,  the  Officer,  upon 
request  by  the  complainant(s),  shall 
communicate  with  persons  drawn  from 
the  Officer’s  case  records  who  have  also 
reported  incidents  or  laid  complaints 
against  the  same  respondent  to  deter- 
mine their  willingness  to  be  contacted 
by  the  complainant(s)  or  her/his  coun- 
sel for  purposes  of  joining  the  complaint 
or  providing  testimony,  and  shall  pro- 
vide the  names  of  those  willing  to  the 
complainant(s)  or  her/his  counsel. 

39.  The  complaint  shall  be  heard  by  a 
five-member  Hearing  Board  plus  a non- 
voting Chair. 

40.  The  Hearing  Board  shall  conduct 
a hearing  in  accordance  with  the  Statu- 
tory Powers  Procedure  Act. 

41.  The  complainant,  the  respondent, 
and  counsel  for  each,  the  Officer,  the 
Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel,  and  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost  or  appro- 
priate Vice-President  or  her/his  repre- 
sentative, are  entitled  to  attend  all 
hearing  sessions,  including  the  in  cam- 
era portions  thereof. 

42.  The  onus  and  standard  of  proof  that 


the  sexual  harassment  complained  of 
has  been  committed  by  the  respondent 
shall  be  as  in  civil  cases. 

43.  The  complainant  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned on  previous  behaviour  or  char- 
acter for  purposes  other  than  those  of 
establishing  credibility  as  a witness. 

44.  A record  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  made  by 
tape  recording  or  other  suitable  means. 

45.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to  with- 
draw the  complaint,  in  writing,  after  a 
formal  hearing  has  begun,  the  com- 
plaint shall  be  dismissed. 

46.  The  Hearing  Board  may  impose  the 
following  penalties  upon  any  respon- 
dent who  is  a member  of  the  academic 
staff  or  administrative  staff  or  other 
employees  in  any  case  where  sexual 
harassment  is  found  to  have  occurred, 
and  the  penalty  shall  be  in  effect  from 
the  time  of  the  decision: 

(a)  oral  and  written  reprimand  by  the 
Hearing  Board;  and 

(b)  inclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  Hear- 
ing Board  in  a specified  personnel  file(s) 
of  the  respondent,  for  a specified  pe- 
riod of  time,  not  longer  than  seven  (7) 
years;  and/or 

(c)  exclusion  of  the  respondent  from  a 
designated  portion(s)  of  the  University’s 
buildings  or  grounds,  or  from  one  or 
more  designated  University  activities, 
where  such  a penalty  is  appropriate  to 
the  offence  and  where  the  penalty  does 
not  prevent  the  respondent  from  car- 
rying out  her/his  professional  duties; 
and/or 

(d)  order  that  the  respondent  receive 
no  merit  increase  for  that  year,  or  order 
that  any  recommendation  that  the  re- 
spondent receive  a merit  increase  have 
an  effective  date  of  up  to  one  year  less 
a day  after  the  usual  effective  date;  and/ 
or 

(e)  recommend  that  dismissal  proceed- 
ings be  commenced. 

47.  The  Hearing  Board  may  impose  the 
following  penalties  upon  any  respon- 
dent who  is  a student  in  any  case  where 
sexual  harassment  is  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  penalty  shall  be  in  effect 
from  the  time  of  the  decision: 

(a)  oral  and  written  reprimand  by  the 
Hearing  Board;  and 

(b)  inclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  Hear- 
ing Board,  or  of  a specified  statement, 
in  a specified  student  file(s)  for  a speci- 
fied period  of  time,  not  longer  than 
seven  (7)  years;  and/or 

(c)  exclusion  of  the  respondent  from  a 
designated  portion(s)  of  the  University’s 
buildings  or  grounds,  or  from  one  or 
more  designated  University  activities, 
where  such  a penalty  is  appropriate  to 
the  offence  and  where  the  penalty  does 
not  prevent  the  respondent  from  pur- 
suing her/his  studies;  and/or 

(d)  where  the  sexual  harassment  found 
to  have  occurred  is  the  type  defined  in 
either  s.9(c)(i),  (ii)  or  (iii)  or  where  the 
Officer  has  produced  a previous  rec- 
ord of  resolution  concerning  the  respon- 
dent, the  Hearing  Board  may: 

(i)  order  that  the  respondent  be  sus- 
pended from  attendance  in  a course(s), 
a program,  a teaching  division  or  unit, 
or  the  University  for  a period  of  not 
more  than  one  (1)  year;  and/or 

(ii)  recommend  expulsion. 

48.  Dismissal  or  expulsion  may  only 
be  recommended,  and  such  recommen- 
dations shall  be  dealt  with  in  accor- 
dance with  established  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  by  the  terms  of  existing 
contracts  of  employment  or  collective 
agreements. 

49.  The  Hearing  Board  may  also  order 
remedies  which  it  deems  appropriate 
to  redress  any  harm  or  injustice  suf- 
fered by  either  party. 

50.  The  Hearing  Board  may  award 
costs. 

51.  Administrative  staff  and  librarians 
who  are  members  of  the  Hearing  Board, 
or  who  are  called  to  provide  evidence 
before  it,  shall  be  given  released  time 
to  participate  in  the  hearings. 

52.  The  Secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council,  or  a person  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  any  formal  hearing 


or  procedural  review. 

53.  The  Secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council,  or  a person  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  publish  a notice  of  the 
Hearing  Board’s  decision,  including  the 
nature  of  the  offence  and  any  penalty 
assessed,  but  without  identifying  the 
complainant  or  respondent  by  name, 
in  the  appropriate  campus  media. 

54.  Where  an  institution  federated  or 
affiliated  with  the  University,  has 
adopted  this  Policy,  and  where  that 
institution,  and/or  a member(s)  of  its 
staff,  is  a party  to  a formal  hearing 
under  this  Policy,  it  shall  reimburse 
the  University  for  staff  time,  any  fees 
of  the  University  Discipline  Counsel, 
and  incidental  expenses  associated  with 
the  formal  hearing. 

55.  The  Vice-President  and  Provost  or 
appropriate  Vice-President  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  any  penalty. 

PART  H: 

PROCEDURAL  REVIEW 

56.  The  decision  of  a Hearing  Board 
may  be  submitted  by  either  the  com- 
plainant or  respondent  to  a Procedural 
Review  Tribunal  to  determine  whether 
the  Hearing  Board  proceeded  in  con- 
formity with  this  Policy  and  Procedures, 
and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statu- 
tory Powers  Procedure  Act. 

57.  Any  party  initiating  a procedural 
review  must  order,  and  pay  for,  a tran- 
script of  the  formal  hearing,  unless  the 
Procedural  Review  Tribunal  otherwise 
orders. 

58.  A procedural  review  shall  not  be  a 
trial  de  novo  or  related  to  an  award  of 
costs  alone,  but  in  circumstances  which 
it  considers  to  be  exceptional,  the  Pro- 
cedural Review  Tribunal  may  order  an- 
other formal  hearing,  before  a Hear- 
ing Board  differently  constituted,  on 
the  basis  of  new  material  evidence 
which  was  not  available  at  the  origi- 
nal hearing. 

59.  The  Procedural  Review  Tribunal 
may: 

(a)  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Hearing 
Board  in  its  entirety;  or 

(b)  sustain  a finding  of  sexual  harass- 
ment by  a respondent  but  substitute  a 
different  penalty,  redress  or  restitution; 
or 

(c)  dismiss  the  submission;  or 

(d)  order  a new  hearing. 

60.  The  Procedural  Review  Tribunal 
may  award  costs  and  may  alter  any 
award  of  costs  made  by  the  Hearing 
Board. 

61.  The  decision  of  the  Procedural  Re- 
view Tribunal  shall  be  final  except 
where  dismissal  and/or  expulsion  is  rec- 
ommended, in  which  case  the  policies 
and  procedures  referred  to  in  s.48  shall 
be  followed. 

PART  I: 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

62.  Confidentiality  shall  be  enjoined  on 
all  parties  — the  Officer,  the  complain- 
ant, the  respondent,  the  mediator  — 
excepting  what  disclosure  may  be  re- 
quired to  gather  discreetly  evidence  to 
prove  or  disprove  a complaint,  or  to 
implement  and  monitor  the  terms  of 
any  resolution  properly. 

63.  When  the  Officer  gives  notice  that 
formal  hearing  procedures  have  been 
initiated,  confidentiality  is  no  longer 
maintained,  unless  the  Hearing  Board 
so  directs,  for  cause. 

64.  As  the  Officer  and  the  mediator  are 
agents  of  the  University,  breaches  of 
confidentiality  on  their  part  are  sub- 
ject to  administrative  discipline. 

65.  A Hearing  Board  or  the  Procedural 
Review  Tribunal  may  take  into  account 
in  its  decision,  penalties  or  remedial 
measures,  any  breach  of  confidential- 
ity by  the  complainant  or  respondent. 

66.  The  Officer  and  mediator,  if  any, 
shall  not  be  witnesses  in  formal  hear- 
ings or  procedural  reviews,  except  to 
produce  and  identify  any  record  of 
resolution  or,  in  circumstances  which 
the  Board  considers  to  be  exceptional, 
other  documents  of  record  in  the  Sex- 
ual Harassment  Office. 
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PART  J: 

RECORDS 

67.  The  Officer  shall  keep  a record  of: 

(a)  all  informal  complaints  and  inci- 
dent reports  which  do  not  proceed  to  a 
formal  complaint  stage; 

(b)  withdrawn  complaints;  and 

(c)  documents  relating  to  formal  com- 
plaints. 

68.  A record  of  the  resolution  of  any 
formal  complaint  shall  be  filed  promptly 
with  both  the  Officer  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Provost  or  appropriate  Vice- 
President,  and  in  any  University  rec- 
ord specified  by  a Hearing  Board. 

69.  All  records  shall  otherwise  be  kept 
in  confidence,  excepting  the  decisions 
of  a Hearing  Board  and  excepting  those 
portions  of  records  of  resolution 
achieved  through  informal  means  or 
mediation  which  are  required  in  order 
to  monitor  agreed-upon  penalties  or 
redress. 

70.  All  records  shall  remain  on  file  for 
seven  (7)  years,  after  which  anonymous 
data  shall  continue  to  be  recorded  by 
the  Officer  for  statistical  purposes  only. 

PARTK: 

RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

71.  The  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent must  attend  as  requested  infor- 
mal resolution  and  mediation  meetings 
and  may  at  any  stage  of  any  of  the 
procedures  outlined  in  this  Policy  be 
accompanied  by  another  person  of  her/ 
his  choice,  who  may  be  a solicitor. 

PARTL: 

OTHER  PROCEEDINGS 

72.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  a com- 
plaint is  such  that  proceedings  could 
be  brought  under  this  Policy  or  the  Code 
of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters: 

(a)  no  proceedings  shall  be  initiated 
under  this  Policy  if  proceedings  have 
been  initiated  under  the  Code  of  Be- 
haviour on  Academic  Matters;  and 

(b)  if  proceedings  have  been  initiated 
under  this  Policy,  such  proceedings 
shall  forever  cease  if  proceedings  are 
initiated  under  the  Code  of  Behaviour 
on  Academic  Matters. 

PART  M: 

PROCEDURES  OF  THIS  POLICY 

respecting  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Officer  (Part  C) 

73.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Officer, 
which  may  be  renewed,  shall  normally 
be  three  (3)  years  but,  in  any  case,  the 
term  shall  be  set  out  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment. 

74.  The  appointment  shall  be  reported 
for  information  to  the  University  Af- 
fairs Board  of  the  Governing  Council. 

75.  The  Officer’s  duties  under  s. 11(a) 
shall  include  providing  oral  and  writ- 
ten information  to  both  a complainant 
and  a respondent  about  the  procedures 
involved  in  moving  forward  with  a writ- 
ten complaint,  including  a pictorial 
depiction  of  the  movement  of  Policy 
stages,  and  an  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pens at  each  stage. 

76.  The  Officer’s  duties  under  s. 11(b) 
include: 

(a)  ensuring  that  this  Policy  or  a sum- 
mary of  it  appears  in  divisional  calen- 
dars; 

(b)  organizing  educational  programs, 
such  as  workshops  and  fact  sheets;  and 

(c)  contributing  to  University  publica- 
tions. 

77.  The  Officer’s  duties  under  s. 11(c) 
include: 

(a)  providing  impartial  advice  or  infor- 
mation to  either  or  both  parties  in  an 
allegation  involving  sexual  harassment; 

(b)  assisting  a complainant  or  respon- 
dent in  determining  the  basis  for  a com- 
plaint of  sexual  harassment; 

(c)  assisting  either  or  both  parties  in 
the  formulation  of  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse; 

(d)  advising  a complainant  or  a respon- 
dent of  the  options  available  through 
University  policy;  and 

(e)  providing  some  personal  counsel- 
ling to  the  complainant  or  respondent 
and,  where  necessary,  referral  to  ap- 
propriate counselling  services. 


respecting  Initiation  of  a Complaint 
(Part  D) 

78.  Upon  receipt  of  the  written  com- 
plaint, the  Officer  shall  inform  the  re- 
spondent forthwith  of  the  allegation(s) 
and  shall  provide  the  respondent  with 
a copy  of  the  written  complaint. 

79.  Notwithstanding  s.  14(b),  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  the  Officer  may 
accept  a complaint  and/or  delay  inform- 
ing the  respondent  that  a complaint 
has  been  made  for  a period  not  exceed- 
ing two  (2)  months  from  the  deadline 
for  the  filing  of  a formal  complaint. 

respecting  University  as  Complainant 
(Part  E) 

80.  If  willing  to  provide  evidence,  any 
witness  contacted  by  the  Officer  may 
apply  to  the  Hearing  Board  or  the  Pro- 
cedural Review  Tribunal  to  have  that 
testimony  provided  in  camera,  for 
cause. 

81.  No  individual  requested  by  the  Of- 
ficer to  provide  evidence  by  reason  of  a 
previous  incident  report  or  informal 
complaint  shall  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide that  evidence  to  a Hearing  Board 
or  Procedural  Review  Tribunal. 

82.  Where  the  University  Discipline 
Counsel  is  asked  to  review  incident  re- 
ports related  to  a possible  complaint 
under  Part  E of  this  Policy,  Counsel’s 
report  shall  normally  be  submitted  to 
the  Officer,  and  to  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-Presi- 
dent, within  thirty  (30)  days. 

respecting  Informal  Resolution  and 
Mediation  (Part  F) 

83.  The  Officer  shall  determine  when 
file  procedures  for  either  informal  reso- 
lution or  mediation  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed  and  shall  notify  the  par- 
ties, in  writing,  within  five  (5)  days  of 
that  determination. 

84.  Within  thirty  (30)  days  of  being 
notified  in  writing  that  either  informal 
resolution  or  mediation  has  failed,  if 
the  complainant  has  neither  asked  the 
Officer,  in  writing,  to  initiate  the  next 
stage  nor  withdrawn  the  complaint,  in 
writing,  the  complaint  shall  lapse. 

85.  The  mediator  shall  be  chosen  and 
the  mediation  process  shall  begin 
within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  time  of 
the  request  to  initiate  mediation,  un- 
less both  the  complainant  and  respon- 
dent agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time 
limit. 

86.  The  mediation  process  shall  be  con- 
cluded within  a further  twenty  (20) 
days,  unless  both  the  complainant  and 
respondent  agree  to  an  extension  of  the 
time  limit. 

respecting  Formal  Hearing  (Part  G) 

87.  The  Hearing  Panel  shall  consist  of 
thirty  (30)  members  — chosen  by  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Of- 
ficer, from  nominations  submitted  by 
campus  constituencies  upon  invitation 
of  the  President  — composed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  twelve  (12)  undergraduate  students, 
eight  (8)  of  whom  are  full-time  and  four 
(4)  of  whom  are  part-time; 

(b)  six  (6)  graduate  students  and  teach- 
ing assistants; 

(c)  six  (6)  academic  staff;  and 

(d)  six  (6)  administrative  staff. 

88.  Members  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  terms,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice. 

89.  For  reasons  of  continuity  over  time, 
membership  on  the  Panel  should  in- 
clude a minimum  of  approximately  ten 
(10)  renominated  members. 

90.  No  member  may  remain  on  the 
Panel  if  that  member  is: 

(a)  no  longer  a part  of  the  constituency 
from  which  s/he  was  nominated;  or 

(b)  a complainant  or  respondent  in  a 
case  of  sexual  harassment  being  dealt 
with  under  this  Policy. 

91.  A Chair  shall  be  elected  for  a two- 
year,  renewable  term,  by  and  from 
among  the  Panel  members  at  their  first 
meeting  of  alternate  academic  years, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

92.  Any  request  by  a complainant  to 
have  a case  submitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity Discipline  Counsel  for  considera- 


tion must  be  made,  in  writing,  within 
ten  (10)  days  of  being  notified  that  no 
resolution  has  been  achieved  through 
mediation. 

93.  The  decision  of  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost  or  the  appropriate  Vice- 
President  whether  to  undertake  or  de- 
cline prosecution  of  a case  must  be 
communicated  to  the  parties  by  the 
Officer  within  twenty  (20)  days  after 
the  request  to  undertake  prosecution 
has  been  made. 

94.  The  Officer  shall  communicate,  in 
writing,  to  the  respondent  that  formal 
hearing  procedures  have  been  initiated, 
within  five  (5)  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the  notification  from  the  complainant. 

95.  Upon  written  authorization  from 
the  complainant  and  notification  to  the 
respondent,  the  Officer  shall  inform  the 
Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  and  ask 
that  a Hearing  Board  be  assembled  to 
adjudicate  the  complaint. 

96.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel 
shall: 

(a)  ask  each  of  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent  to: 

(i)  indicate  a constituency  from  which 
a member  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall 
be  drawn;  and 

(ii)  specify,  if  desired,  the  sex  of  the 
member; 

(b)  appoint  one  (1)  member  from  each 
of  the  indicated  constituencies  to  serve 
on  the  Hearing  Board;  or,  if  either  party 
declines  or  fails  to  indicate  a constitu- 
ency, name  a member  from  the  con- 
stituency of  the  declining  party; 

(c)  appoint  three  (3)  other  members 
from  the  Panel  to  serve  on  the  Board; 

(d)  arrange  with  the  Senior  Chair  of 
the  University  Tribunal  for  the  Uni- 
versity Tribunal  Senior  Chair  or  a Co- 
Chair  to  preside  over  the  hearing  as  a 
non-voting  member; 

(e)  inform  both  parties,  in  writing,  of 
the  composition  of  the  Hearing  Board; 

(f)  set  a date  and  place  for  the  hearing, 
in  consultation  with  the  parties;  and 

(g)  inform  the  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
vost or  appropriate  Vice-President  of 
the  date  and  place  of  the  hearing  and 
the  names  of  the  parties. 

97.  Either  party  may  object  to  any  Board 
member  within  five  (5)  days  of  receiv- 
ing notification  of  the  composition  of 
the  Board,  providing  reasons  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  in  writing. 
The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
make  a ruling  within  five  (5)  days. 

98.  Attendance  at  the  hearing  of  any 
persons  other  than  those  specified  in 
s.40  and  the  witnesses  called  by  a party 
to  the  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing relevant  evidence,  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Board. 
The  Chair  may  also  direct  that  a wit- 
ness be  excluded  from  the  hearing  until 
her/his  testimony  is  to  be  given. 

99.  The  hearing  shall  be  concluded  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  (60)  days  from  the  first  day  of 
hearing,  unless  both  the  complainant 
and  the  respondent  agree  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  period. 

100.  The  Governing  Council  Secretar- 
iat shall,  upon  request,  allow  the  par- 
ties reasonable  access  to  listen  to  any 
tape  recordings  of  the  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  making  transcriptions. 

101.  Within  twenty  (20)  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  for  determin- 
ing whether  sexual  harassment  oc- 
curred, the  Hearing  Board  shall  sub- 
mit a written  decision  regarding 
whether  sexual  harassment  occurred 
to  the  parties. 

102.  The  affirmative  votes  of  at  least 
three  (3)  voting  members  of  the  Hear- 
ing Board  shall  be  required  to  sustain 
the  complaint;  otherwise,  the  complaint 
shall  be  dismissed. 

103.  If  a finding  of  guilt  has  been  made, 
the  Hearing  Board  shall  request  that 
the  Officer  place  before  them  any  rec- 
ords of  resolution  concerning  the  re- 
spondent that  are  dated  within  the 
previous  seven  (7)  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  notice  being  given  that  formal 
hearing  procedures  have  been  initiated. 

104.  Within  ten  (10)  days  after  submit- 
ting the  decision  whether  sexual  har- 


assement  occurred,  the  Hearing  Board 
shall  re-convene  to  hear  arguments  con- 
cerning the  penalty  to  be  imposed,  in- 
cluding arguments  regarding  the 
impact  of  penalties  which  might  be 
levied  under  s.46(c),  s.47(c),  s.49  and 
s.50. 

105.  The  Vice-President  and  Provost 
or  appropriate  Vice-President,  or  her/ 
his  delegate,  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Board  and 
make  submissions  concerning  any 
penalty,  remedy  or  redress. 

106.  Within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  for  penalty,  the 
Hearing  Board  shall  submit  a written 
decision  regarding  the  penalty  to  the 
parties. 

respecting  Procedural  Review  (Part  H) 

107.  The  President  of  the  University 
shall  invite  each  of  the  constituencies 
named  in  s.85  to  nominate  members 
of  the  Procedural  Review  Tribunal. 

108.  The  President  shall  appoint  six 
(6)  members  to  the  Procedural  Review 
Tribunal,  as  follows: 

(a)  one  (1)  member  from  among  the 
nominations  received  from  each  con- 
stituency; 

(b)  one  (1)  from  among  the  alumni  of 
the  University;  and 

(c)  one  (1)  additional  member,  who  shall 
be: 

(i)  the  non-voting  Chair  of  the  Proce- 
dural Review  Tribunal,  and 

(ii)  a lawyer. 

109.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  Procedural  Review  Tribunal  unless 
such  person  is  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  or  serves  on  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil, other  than  the  Chair  of  the  Proce- 
dural Review  Tribunal. 

110.  Members  of  the  Procedural  Re- 
view Tribunal  shall  be  appointed  for 
two-year,  renewable  terms.  No  mem- 
ber other  than  the  Chair  may  remain 
on  the  Procedural  Review  Tribunal  if 
that  member  is: 

(a)  no  longer  a part  of  the  constituency 
from  which  that  person  was  nominated; 
or 

(b)  no  longer  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  nor  serves  on  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Governing  Council. 

111.  Submissions  by  a complainant  or 
respondent  to  the  Procedural  Review 
Tribunal  must  be  made  to  the  Officer 
within  twenty  (20)  days  of  the  decision 
of  a Hearing  Board  whether  sexual  har- 
assment occurred  or  the  Board’s  deci- 
sion as  to  penalty,  remedy  or  redress, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

112.  A procedural  review  shall  be  con- 
cluded as  expeditiously  as  possible,  not 
to  exceed  sixty  (60)  days  unless  both 
the  complainant  and  respondent  agree 
to  an  extension  of  the  time  period. 

113.  If  a case  was  argued  at  the  Hear- 
ing Board  by  University  Discipline 
Counsel,  the  University  Discipline 
Counsel  will  continue  at  any  procedural 
review. 

114.  Where  the  Procedural  Review  Tri- 
bunal substitutes  a different  penalty, 
remedy  or  redress,  that  penalty,  rem- 
edy or  redress  must  be  one  that  the 
Hearing  Board  was  empowered  to 
make. 

115.  Decisions  of  the  Procedural  Re- 
view Tribunal  shall  be  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

116.  Within  twenty  (20)  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  its  hearing,  the  Procedural 
Review  Tribunal  shall  submit  its  writ- 
ten decision,  which  shall  be  published 
as  in  the  decision  of  a Hearing  Board 
(s.53). 

117.  The  procedural  time  limits  ex- 
pressed in  this  Policy  are  intended  to 
assure  that  proceedings  are  conducted, 
and  resolution  is  achieved,  expedi- 
tiously for  both  parties.  In  circum- 
stances which  a Hearing  Board  or 
Procedural  Review  Tribunal  considers 
to  be  exceptional,  it  may  abridge  or 
enlarge  any  of  the  times  provided  in 
s.99,  s.101,  s.104,  s.106,  s.112  and  s.U6 
of  this  Policy. 

23  October  1990. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the  current  policy 
approved  by  Governing  Council,  May,  1987 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES:  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


PREAMBLE 

Sexual  harassment  in  any  situation 
is  reprehensible.  In  the  University 
community,  it  can  jeopardize  the  rights 
of  students,  faculty  and  staff.  The 
University  of  Tbronto  does  not  toler- 
ate any  form  of  sexual  harassment  and 
will  endeavour  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment that  is  free  from  it. 

This  Policy  applies  to  all  University 
of  Tbronto  students  and  members  of 
the  academic  and  administrative  staffs, 
including  librarians,  except  that  where 
provisions  for  dealing  with  sexual 
harassment  are  contained  in  a collec- 
tive agreement,  the  terms  of  the  col- 
lective agreement  shall  be  applicable. 

Allegations  of  sexual  harassment 
reported  or  made  known  to  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  processed  and/or  acted 
upon  by  the  University  in  accordance 
with  this  Policy.  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  refer  any  cases  of  sex- 
ual harassment  to  the  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer,  treating  such  referrals 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 


PART  A: 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  establishing  a policy  and  proce- 
dure for  dealing  with  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment,  the  University  is 
guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  prevention  of  sexual  harassment 
through  a process  of  educating  and 
informing  the  University  community 
is  a necessary  and  important  element 
of  this  Policy. 

2.  A spirit  of  fairness  to  both  parties 
must  guide  the  proceedings.  This  in- 
cludes the  respondent’s  right  to  know 
both  the  allegations  and  the  accuser, 
and  the  rights  of  both  parties  to  a fair 
and  impartial  hearing. 

3.  Confidentiality  must  be  maintained 
in  order  to  protect  both  the  complain- 
ant and  the  respondent  against  unsub- 
stantiated claims  which  might  result 
in  harm  or  malicious  gossip. 

4.  Confidentiality  must  be  distinguished 
from  anonymity.  The  complainant  who 
wishes  to  seek  a remedy  or  a sanction 
through  this  procedure  must  be  pre- 
pared to  be  identified  to  the  respon- 
dent. This  Policy  does  not,  however, 
prevent  anyone  from  seeking  counsel- 
ling or  advice  on  a confidential  basis 
from  the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer. 

5.  It  should  be  taken  into  account  that 
a complainant  may  have  suffered  harm 
or  injustice  as  result  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  may  wish  only  to  see  that 
harm  remedied  or  redressed  and  not 
pursue  disciplinary  action  or  seek 
sanctions  against  the  respondent.  Thus, 
provision  is  made  for  a complainant  to 
seek  a remedy  without  necessarily 
instituting  a formal  proceeding  for 
disciplinary  action. 

6.  Balanced  against  this  is  the  Univer- 
sity’s right  — and  responsibility  — to 
insist  that  in  specific  cases  where  sex- 


ual harassment  has  occurred,  a mere 
remedy,  without  disciplinary  action 
against  the  individual  whose  miscon- 
duct is  at  issue,  is  not  appropriate.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  avoid  situations  in 
which  a remedy  implies  some  wrong 
doing  on  an  individual’s  part,  without 
allowing  that  individual  due  process. 
Overall,  this  Policy  is  structured  to 
encourage  solutions  with  the  help  of 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  and/or 
mediator. 

7.  The  complainant  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  a complaint  or 
disciplinary  action,  or  be  required  to 
testify  against  his  or  her  will.  The 
complainant  shall  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  a complaint  at  any  point  up 
to  the  end  of  a formal  hearing.  Once  a 
complaint  has  reached  the  stage  of  a 
formal  hearing,  the  respondent  is  en- 
titled to  a specific  disposition  of  the 
issue;  or,  where  the  complaint  is  with- 
drawn once  a formal  hearing  has  be- 
gun but  before  it  has  concluded,  to  a 
dismissal  of  the  proceedings. 

8.  The  University  is  opposed  to  sexist 
behaviour  of  every  kind;  however,  sexist 
behaviour  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  sexual  harassment  de- 
scribed in  Section  9(c)  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed under  the  disciplinary  proce- 
dure of  this  Policy,  but  rather,  must  be 
addressed  by  education  and  other 
means. 


PARTB: 

DEFINITIONS 

9.  In  this  Policy: 

(a)  “days”  means  Monday  to  Friday 
inclusive,  but  excluding  University 
holidays. 

(b)  “record  of  resolution”  means: 

(i)  in  the  case  of  informal  resolution  or 
mediation,  the  Resolution  Report  signed 
by  both  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent; or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a formal  hearing  where 
the  Decision  of  the  Hearing  Board  has 
not  been  appealed,  the  Decision  of  the 
Hearing  Board;  or 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  an  appeal,  the  Deci- 
sion of  the  Appeals  Board. 

(c)  “sexual  harassment”  means: 

(i)  a situation  where  submission  to  an 
unsolicited  sexual  advance  or  solicita- 
tion is,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
made  a term  or  condition  of  a person’s 
right  to  or  continuation  or  advancement 
in  employment  or  academic  success;  or 

(ii)  a situation  where  submission  to  or 
rejection  of  an  unsolicited  sexual  ad- 
vance or  solicitation  is  used  as  a basis 
for  employment,  academic  or  other 
decisions  affecting  the  person  or  the 
person’s  progress;  and/or 

(iii)  physical  conduct,  occurring  either 
on  University  premises  or  in  the  pur- 
suance of  a University  activity  that 
emphasizes  the  sex  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion of  one  or  more  individuals  in  a 
manner  which  the  actor  knows  or  ought 
reasonably  to  know  creates  for  that 


individual,  or  those  individuals,  an 
intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive  work- 
ing or  learning  environment;  and/or 

(iv)  verbal  conduct,  occurring  either  on 
University  premises  or  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  a University  activity,  that  is 
directed  at  one  or  more  specific  indi- 
viduals and  which  emphasizes  the  sex 
or  sexual  orientation  of  that  individ- 
ual or  those  individuals  in  a manner 
which  the  actor  knows  or  ought  to  know 
creates  for  that  individual  or  those 
individuals  an  intimidating,  hostile  or 
offensive  working  or  learning  environ- 
ment and  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  academic  freedom 
in  the  University. 

(d)  words  that  are  defined  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act,  1971,  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  have  the  same 
meaning  herein  as  in  that  Act. 


PART  C: 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  OFFICER 

10.  The  President,  on  advice  of  a search 
committee,  which  shall  include  at  least 
one  representative  from  each  of  the 
recognized  constituencies  set  out  in 
s.31(a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  shall  appoint 
an  individual  to  act  as  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Officer  (the  “Officer”).  The  term 
of  office  shall  normally  be  three  (3) 
years,  but,  in  any  case,  the  terms  shall 
be  set  out  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  appointment  shall  be  reported  for 
information  to  the  University  Affairs 
Board  of  the  Governing  Council. 

11.  The  Officer  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  President  and  shall: 

(a)  be  responsible  for  the  application 
of  this  Policy  as  subsequently  provided 
herein; 

(b)  act  as  educator  and  provide  the 
University  community  with  informa- 
tion about  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  its  prevention,  and  ensure 
that  the  University  at  large  is  aware 
of  this  Policy.  This  shall  include  ensur- 
ing that  this  Policy  or  a summary  of  it 
appears  in  divisional  calendars;  organ- 
izing educational  programs  such  as 
workshops  and  fact  sheets,  and  con- 
tributing to  University  publications; 

(c) function  as  counsellor  and  advisor. 
This  may  involve  providing  an  impar- 
tial advisory  and/or  information  serv- 
ice to  either  or  both  parties  in  an  alle- 
gation involving  sexual  harassment.  It 
may  include  assisting  a complainant 
in  determining  if  sexual  harassment 
may  have  occurred;  assisting  a respon- 
dent in  determining  the  basis  for  a 
complaint  of  sexual  harassment;  assist- 
ing either  or  both  parties  in  the  for- 
mulation of  an  appropriate  response; 
and  advising  a complainant  or  a re- 
spondent of  the  options  available 
through  University  policy.  The  Officer 
is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  provide 
some  personal  counselling  and,  where 
necessary,  referral  to  the  appropriate 
counselling  services; 

(d)  ensure  that  both  male  and  female 


advisors  are  available  to  provide  as- 
sistance or  advice  to  individuals  re- 
questing it; 

(e)  maintain  confidential  case  records 
and  pertinent  statistics  on  all  matters 
of  alleged  sexual  harassment  referred 
to  the  Officer; 

(f)  report  annually  to  the  University 
community  through  the  President  to 
the  University  Affairs  Board  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  sexual  harassment 
including,  without  names,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  cases  before  the  Hearing 
and  Appeals  Boards. 


PART  D: 

INITIATING  PROCEDURES 

12.  A complaint  may  be  made  to  the 
Officer  by  an  individual  or  individuals 
who  claim  to  have  been  directly  affected 
by  sexual  harassment. 

13.  (l)Any  member  of  the  University 
community  may  make  a complaint  to 
the  Officer  on  behalf  of  another. 

(2)  Where  such  a complaint  is  made  on 
behalf  of  another,  the  complaint  shall 
not  proceed  in  any  manner  unless  the 
Officer  receives  written  permission  to 
proceed  with  the  complaint  from  the 
individual(s)  on  whose  behalf  the 
complaint  was  made. 

(3)  If  such  permission  is  granted,  the 
individual(s)  on  whose  behalf  the 
complaint  was  made  is  (are)  deemed 
to  be  the  complainant(s). 

14.  Following  consultation  with  the 
Officer,  the  complainant  may: 

(a)  take  no  further  action;  or 

(b)  make  a written  complaint  request- 
ing the  Officer  to  attempt  a resolution 
of  the  complaint. 

15.  If  the  complainant  decides  to  take 
no  further  action,  the  Officer  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  complaint. 

16.  (1)  If  the  complainant  wishes  to 
pursue  the  complaint,  the  complain- 
ant shall  provide  the  Officer  with  a 
written  statement  giving  details  of  the 
alleged  harassment,  and  with  authori- 
zation to  proceed  as  in  s. 14(b),  above. 

(2)  A complainant  must  file  an  allega- 
tion of  sexual  harassment  with  the  Of- 
ficer within  four  (4)  months  from  the 
date  of  the  alleged  incident. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  written  com- 
plaint, the  Officer  shall  inform  the 
respondent  forthwith  of  the 
allegation(s)  and  shall  provide  the 
respondent  with  a copy  of  the  written 
complaint. 

(4)  In  exceptional  circumstances  which 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceptional 
on  the  sole  ground  of  the  formal  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  par- 
ties, the  Officer  may  accept  a complaint 
and/or  delay  informing  the  respondent 
that  a complaint  has  been  made  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  alleged  incident. 

(5)  (a)  Where  the  complainant  is,  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  complaint, 
a student  of  the  respondent,  the  Sex- 
ual Harassment  Officer  shall,  at  the 
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request  of  the  complainant,  make  ar- 
rangements through  the  appropriate 
administrator  for  the  work  and  exami- 
nations, if  any,  of  the  complainant  to 
be  evaluated  by  a disinterested  party. 

(b)  The  Sexual  Harassment  Officer  shall 
reveal  in  confidence  to  the  Adminis- 
trator only  that  a complaint  has  been 
made  and  shall  not  in  any  manner 
reveal  the  alleged  facts. 

(c)  Such  action  shall  not  be  taken  un- 
less the  respondent  has  been  informed 
that  a complaint  has  been  made  and 
that  the  complainant  has  made  a re- 
quest that  such  action  be  taken. 

17.  The  complainant  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  complaint  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
hearing. 

18.  The  decision  to  withdraw  the  com- 
plaint by  the  complainant  shall  bring 
the  matter  to  an  an  end  under  this 
Policy  whether  or  not  the  Provost  or  a 
Vice-President  has  undertaken  the 
prosecution. 

19.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to  with- 
draw the  complaint  after  a formal 
hearing  has  begun,  the  complaint  shall 
be  dismissed. 

20.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter 
by  informal  means  and  by  mediation 
shall  occur  unless  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Officer  that  the  complaint  is  frivo- 
lous or  vexatious. 


PARTE: 

INFORMAL  RESOLUTION 

21.  This  process  is  intended  to  allow 
the  Officer  to  resolve  relatively  straight- 
forward complaints  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  not  to  take  the  place  of 
the  mediation  procedure  outlined  be- 
low. 

22.  Where  the  complainant  has  made 
a written  complaint,  the  Officer  shall 
discuss  the  allegation  with  both  the 
complainant  and  respondent  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a resolution. 

23.  If  a resolution  acceptable  to  both 
the  complainant  and  respondent  is 
reached,  the  matter  will  proceed  no 
further,  except  that  the  Officer  may 
assist  in  bringing  about  whatever 
administrative  or  other  action  is  needed 
to  implement  the  resolution. 

24.  If  resolution  is  achieved  through 
informal  resolution,  a Resolution  Re- 
port shall  be  signed  by  the  complain- 
ant and  the  respondent,  unless  both 
parties  agree  that  no  Resolution  Re- 
port shall  be  signed. 

25.  If  no  resolution  is  achieved,  the 
complainant  may: 

(a)  ask  the  Officer  to  initiate  media- 
tion; or 

(b)  withdraw  the  complaint. 


PARTF: 

MEDIATION 

26.  A mediator,  who  may  be  from  within 
the  University  community,  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Officer,  after  informal 
consultation  with  the  parties.  The 
mediator  shall  be  chosen  and  the 
mediation  process  begun  within  ten  (10) 
days  from  the  time  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent  have  agreed  to  media- 
tion, unless  both  the  complainant  and 
respondent  agree  to  the  extension  of 
the  time  limit. 

27.  The  mediation  process  shall  be 
concluded  within  ten  (10)  days,  unless 
both  the  complainant  and  respondent 
agree  to  the  extension  of  the  time  limit. 

28.  If  a resolution  is  achieved  as  a result 
of  mediation,  a Resolution  Report  shall 
be  signed  by  the  parties  involved  in 
the  mediation  process,  unless  both 
parties  agree  that  no  Resolution  Re- 
port be  signed. 

29.  (1)  If  no  resolution  is  achieved 
through  mediation,  the  complainant 
may  in  twenty  (20  ) days: 


(a)  withdraw  the  complaint,  or 

(b)  initiate  proceedings  for  a formal 
hearing. 

(2)  If  no  such  action  is  taken,  the 
complaint  shall  be  deemed  to  be  with- 
drawn. 


PART  G: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
FORMAL  HEARING  PANEL 

30.  The  President  of  the  University 
shall  invite  recognized  campus  constitu- 
encies to  nominate  members  for  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Panel. 

31.  The  Hearing  Panel  shall  consist  of 
thirty  (30)  members,  chosen  by  the 
President  of  the  University  from  the 
nominations  received,  in  consultation 
with  the  Officer.  The  Hearing  Panel 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  constituencies,  as  follows: 

(a)  twelve  (12)  undergraduate  students, 
eight  (8)  who  are  full-time  and  four  (4) 
who  are  part-time; 

(b)  six  (6)  graduate  students  and  teach- 
ing assistants; 

(c)  six  (6)  faculty  and  librarians;  and 

(d)  six  (6)  administrative  staff  exclud- 
ing librarians. 

32.  Members  of  the  Hearing  Panel  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  terms.  No 
member  may  remain  on  the  Panel  if 
that  member  is  no  longer  a part  of  the 
constituency  from  which  that  person 
was  nominated.  All  members  are  eli- 
gible for  re-nomination. 

33.  A Chair  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two-year  renewable  term,  by  and  from 
among  the  Panel  members,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Officer. 

34.  No  member  may  remain  on  the 
Panel  if  that  member  is  a complainant 
or  respondent  in  a case  of  sexual  har- 
assment being  dealt  with  under  this 
Policy. 

PARTH: 

FORMAL  HEARING 

35.  No  formal  hearing  shall  be  initi- 
ated for  a complaint  of  sexual  harass- 
ment unless  the  procedures  for  infor- 
mal resolution  and  mediation  have  been 
tried  and  have  failed. 

36.  The  Sexual  Harassment  Officer 
shall  determine  when  the  procedures 
for  informal  resolution  and/or  media- 
tion have  been  tried  and  have  failed. 

37.  Prior  to  making  a decision  to  pro- 
ceed to  a formal  hearing,  the  complain- 
ant may,  through  the  Officer,  ask  the 
Provost  or  the  appropriate  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  submit  the  case  to  the  Univer- 
sity Discipline  Counsel  for  considera- 
tion. The  Provost  or  the  appropriate 
Vice-President,  on  the  advice  of  the 
University  Discipline  Counsel,  shall 
have  the  discretion  to  undertake  or  to 
decline  prosecution  of  the  case.  The 
University  Discipline  Counsel  shall 
assess  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  shall 
not  recommend  to  the  Provost  or  the 
appropriate  Vice-President  to  under- 
take prosecution  unless  there  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  sexual  harassment. 
The  decision  of  the  Provost  or  the 
appropriate  Vice-President  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Officer  who  shall, 
in  turn,  inform  the  parties.  The  com- 
plainant may  elect  to  prosecute  the 
matter  without  the  involvement  of  the 
University  Discipline  Counsel. 

38.  Once  the  process  of  informal  reso- 
lution and  mediation  have  been  tried 
and  have  failed,  the  complainant  may 
request  a formal  hearing  by  notifying 
the  Officer  in  writing. 

39.  Aformal  hearing  shall  be  initiated 
by  the  Officer  unless  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Officer  that  the  complaint  is 
frivolous  or  vexatious. 

40.  When  the  Officer  declines  to  initi- 
ate a formal  hearing  on  the  grounds 
that  the  complaint  is  frivolous  or  vexa- 


tious, the  Officer  shall  provide  writ- 
ten reasons  for  the  decision,  a copy  of 
which  shall  be  provided  to  the  complain- 
ant and  respondent. 

41.  The  Officer  shall  communicate  in 
writing  to  the  respondent,  within  five 
(5)  days  of  the  receipt  by  the  Officer  of 
the  notification,  that  formal  hearing 
procedures  have  been  initiated. 

42.  Upon  written  authorization  from 
the  complainant  and  notification  to  the 
respondent,  the  Officer  shall  inform  the 
Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel  and  ask 
that  a Hearing  Board  be  drawn  up  to 
adjudicate  the  complaint. 

43.  The  complaint  shall  be  heard  by  a 
five-member  Hearing  Board. 

44.  The  Chair  of  the  Hearing  Panel 
shall: 

(a)  ask  each  of  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent: 

(1)  to  indicate  a constituency  from  which 
a member  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall 
be  drawn;  and 

(ii)  to  specify,  if  the  complainant  or  the 
respondent  so  desires,  the  sex  of  the 
member;  and 

(b)  name  one  (1)  member  from  each  of 
the  indicated  constituencies  to  serve 
on  the  Hearing  Board;  or,  if  either  party 
declines  or  fails  to  indicate  a constitu- 
ency, name  a member  from  the  con- 
stituency of  the  declining  party; 

(c)  appoint  two  (2)  other  members  from 
the  Panel  to  serve  on  the  Board; 

(d)  arrange  with  the  Chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity Tribunal  for  the  University 
Tribunal  Chair  or  a University  Tribu- 
nal Co-Chair  to  preside  over  the  hear- 
ing as  a non-voting  member; 

(e)  inform  both  parties,  in  writing,  of 
the  composition  of  the  Hearing  Board; 
(0  set  a date  and  place  for  the  hearing, 
in  consultation  with  the  parties;  and 
(g)  inform  the  Provost  or  appropriate 
Vice-President  of  the  date  and  place  of 
the  hearing  and  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties. 

45.  Either  party  may  object  to  any  Board 
member.  The  grounds  for  the  objections 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Hearing  Panel  who  shall  make  a rul- 
ing. 

46.  The  Hearing  Board  shall  conduct 
a hearing  in  accordance  with  the  Statu- 
tory Powers  Procedure  Act. 

47.  Both  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent are  entitled  to  attend  the 
hearing. 

48.  Attendance  at  the  hearing  of  any 
persons  other  than  witnesses  called  by 
a party  to  the  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  relevant  evidence,  or  the 
Provost  or  appropriate  Vice-President 
or  their  representative,  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  of  the  Hearing 
Board. 

49.  The  hearing  shall  be  concluded  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  (60)  days  unless  both  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  agree  to 
an  extension  of  the  time  period. 

50.  The  onus  and  standard  of  proof  that 
the  sexual  harassment  complained  of 
has  been  committed  by  the  respondent 
shall  be  as  in  criminal  cases. 

51.  A record  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  made  by 
tape  recording  or  other  suitable  means. 

52.  (1)  Within  twenty  (20)  days  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Hear- 
ing Board  shall  submit  a written  deci- 
sion regarding  guilt  or  innocence  to  the 
parties. 

(2)  The  decision  of  the  Hearing  Board 
need  not  be  unanimous  but  at  least 
three  (3)  votes  shall  be  required  to 
sustain  the  complaint;  unless  there  are 
at  least  three  (3)  such  affirmative  votes, 
the  complaint  shall  be  dismissed. 

(3)  If  a finding  of  guilt  has  been  made, 
the  Hearing  Board  shall  request  that 
the  Officer  place  before  them  any  rec- 
ords of  resolution  concerning  the  re- 
spondent that  are  dated  within  the 
previous  five  (5)  years. 

(4)  The  Hearing  Board  may  impose  the 


following  penalties  upon  any  person  in 
the  employ  of  the  University  in  any 
case  where  sexual  harassment  is  found 
to  have  occurred: 

(a)  oral  or  written  reprimand  by  the 
Hearing  Board;  and/or 

(b)  inclusion  of  the  decision  of  the 
Hearing  Board  in  the  respondent’s 
personnel  file;  and 

(c)  where  the  sexual  harassment  found 
to  have  occurred  is  the  type  defined  in 
either  s.9(c)(i),  (ii)  or  (iii),  or  where  the 
Officer  has  produced  a previous  rec- 
ord of  resolution  concerning  the  respon- 
dent, the  Hearing  Board  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  the  above  penal- 
ties: 

(i)  order  that  any  recommendation  that 
the  respondent  receive  a merit  increase 
have  an  effective  date  of  up  to  one  year 
less  a day  after  the  usual  effective  date; 

(ii)  recommend  that  dismissal  proceed- 
ings be  commenced. 

(5)  Where  the  Board  has  made  an  order 
under  s.52(c)(i): 

(a)  the  entire  amount  of  the  recom- 
mended increase  shall  be  added  to  the 
respondent’s  base  salary  on  the  effec- 
tive date  ordered  by  the  Hearing  Board; 
and 

(b)  the  finding  of  guilt  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  assessment  of  the 
appropriate  merit  increase. 

(6)  The  Hearing  Board  may  impose  the 
following  penalties  upon  any  person 
registered  as  a student  where  sexual 
harassment  is  found  to  have  occurred: 

(a)  oral  or  written  reprimand  by  the 
Hearing  Board;  and/or 

(b)  inclusion  of  the  decision  of  the 
Hearing  Board  in  the  respondent’s 
student  academic  record;  and 

(c)  where  the  sexual  harassment  found 
to  have  occurred  is  the  type  defined  in 
either  9(c)(i),  (ii)  or  (iii)  or  where  the 
Officer  has  produced  a previous  rec- 
ord of  resolution  concerning  the  respon- 
dent, the  Hearing  Board  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  the  above  penal- 
ties: 

(i)  order  that  the  respondent  be  sus- 
pended from  attendance  in  a course  or 
courses,  a program,  an  academic  divi- 
sion or  unit,  or  the  University  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  (1)  year; 
and/or 

(ii)  recommend  that  expulsion  proceed- 
ings be  commenced. 

(7)  In  any  case  where  sexual  harass- 
ment is  found  to  have  occurred,  the 
Hearing  Board  may,  in  addition  to  any 
penalty  imposed,  order  that  the  respon- 
dent meet  with  the  Officer  for  educa- 
tional counselling  regarding  sexual 
harassment. 

(8)  Dismissal  and/or  expulsion  may  only 
be  recommended.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  established  policies  and  proce- 
dures and  by  the  terms  of  existing 
contracts  of  employment  or  collective 
agreements. 

(9)  The  Hearing  Board  may  also  order 
remedies  which  it  deems  appropriate 
to  redress  any  harm  or  injustice  suf- 
fered by  either  party. 

(10)  Where  the  Hearing  Board  forms  a 
view  that  redress  or  restitution  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  University,  no  such 
order  shall  be  made  unless  the  admini- 
stration has  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Board  and  make 
submissions. 


PARTI: 

APPEALS 

53.  The  President  of  the  University 
shall  invite  each  of  the  constituencies 
named  in  s.31  to  nominate  members 
for  the  Appeals  Board. 

54.  The  President  shall  appoint  five  (5) 
members  to  the  Appeals  Board  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  one  (1)  member  from  among  the 
nominations  received  from  each  con- 
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stituency;  and 

(b)  one  (1)  additional  member,  who  shall 
be: 

(i)  the  Chair  of  the  Appeals  Board,  and 

(ii)  a lawyer. 

55.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  un- 
less such  person  is  a member  of  the 
University  community  or  serves  on  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  Governing 
Council,  other  than  the  Chair  of  the 
Appeals  Board. 

56.  Members  of  the  Appeals  Board  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  terms.  No 
member  other  than  the  Chair  may 
remain  on  the  Appeals  Board  if  that 
member  is: 

(a)  no  longer  a part  of  the  constituency 
from  which  that  person  was  nominated; 
or 

(b)  no  longer  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  nor  serves  on  any 
committee  of  the  Governing  Council. 

57.  Within  twenty  (20)  days,  the  deci- 
sion of  a Hearing  Board  as  to  guilt  or 
innocence  and/or  the  Board’s  decision 
as  to  penalty  or  redress  may  be  appealed 
by  either  the  complainant  or  respon- 
dent to  the  Appeals  Board  except  for  a 
finding  which  is  one  of  fact  alone. 

58.  An  appeal  shall  not  be  a trial  de 
novo,  but  in  circumstances  which  it 
considers  to  be  exceptional,  the  Appeals 
Board  may  allow  the  introduction  of 
further  evidence  on  appeal  which  was 
not  available  or  was  not  adduced  at  the 
hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Appeals  Board  may  di- 
rect. 

59.  The  Appeals  Board  may: 

(a)  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Hearing 
Board  in  its  entirety;  or 

(b)  sustain  a finding  of  guilt  but  sub- 
stitute a different  penalty,  redress  or 
restitution;  or 

(c)  dismiss  the  appeal;  or 

(d)  order  a new  hearing. 

60.  Where  the  Appeals  Board  substi- 
tutes a different  penalty,  redress,  or 
restitution,  the  penalty,  redress,  or 
restitution  must  be  one  that  the  Hear- 
ing Board  was  empowered  to  make. 


61.  Decisions  of  the  Appeals  Board  shall 
be  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members. 

62.  The  Decision  of  the  Appeals  Board 
shall  be  final  except  where  dismissal 
and/or  expulsion  is  recommended,  in 
which  case  the  policies  and  procedures 
referred  to  in  s.52(8),  above,  shall  be 
followed. 


PART  J: 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

63.  By  engaging  in  the  procedures  for 
consultation,  counselling,  advice,  as- 
sistance, discussions,  informal  resolu- 
tion and  mediation  referred  to  in  this 
Policy,  a complainant  or  a respondent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Officer  and 
mediator,  if  any,  consent  and  acknowl- 
edge that: 

(a)  all  statements  and  disclosures  made, 
information  furnished  and  documents 
and  things  provided  or  presented  to  the 
Officer  and  mediator,  if  any,  are  with- 
out prejudice  and  shall  remain  confi- 
dential and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by 
any  of  them  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  others  or  under  compulsion  of  law; 
and 

(b)  the  Officer  and  mediator,  if  any,  shall 
not  be  witnesses  in  formal  hearing 
proceedings. 

64.  The  Officer  and  mediator,  if  any, 
shall  not  investigate  a complaint  in  a 
manner  that  involves  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  University  or  any 
other  persons  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  complainant  and  the  respondent. 

65.  Anything  obtained  or  received  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  above  rules  of  confiden- 
tiality. 

66.  No  member  of  the  Hearing  Panel 
or  Appeals  Board,  nor  anyone  whose 
work  assists  the  Hearing  Panel,  a 
Hearing  Board,  or  the  Appeals  Board 
may  reveal  to  any  other  person  any  of 
the  information  received  in  the  course 
of  his  or  her  respective  duties  except 


in  accordance  with  s.l6(5)(a),(b)  and 

(0. 


PART  K: 

RECORDS 

67.  A record  of  the  resolution  of  any 
complaint,  other  than  through  the 
withdrawal  or  dismissal  thereof,  and 
whether  through  informal  resolution, 
mediation  or  a decision  of  the  Hearing 
Board,  shall  be  filed  with: 

(a)  the  Officer;  and 

(b)  the  Provost  or  the  appropriate  Vice- 
President. 

68.  No  decision  of  the  Hearing  Board 
shall  be  filed: 

(a)  within  twenty  (20)  days  from  the 
date  of  the  decision;  nor 

(b)  in  any  case  where  the  complainant 
or  respondent  has  elected  to  proceed 
with  an  appeal. 

69.  The  record  of  resolution  shall  be 
kept  in  complete  confidence. 

70.  Copies  of  the  written  complaint  and 
material  other  than  the  record  of  reso- 
lution shall  be  maintained  only  by  the 
Officer. 

71.  Where  a complaint  is  withdrawn, 
all  records  pertaining  to  the  matter, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  all  rec- 
ords held  by  the  Officer  or  by  the 
Hearing  Panel  shall  be  destroyed  six 
(6)  months  from  the  date  the  complaint 
is  withdrawn. 

72.  Where  a complaint  is  dismissed  by 
a Hearing  Board  or  by  the  Appeals 
Board: 

(a)  the  record  of  resolution  shall  have 
all  names  deleted;  and 

(b)  all  records  pertaining  to  the  mat- 
ter except  for  the  record  of  resolution 
shall  be  destroyed  six  (6)  months  from 
the  date  the  decision  is  rendered;  and 

(c)  the  record  of  resolution  may  be 
deposited  in  the  respondent’s  person- 
nel or  student  file  by  the  respondent 
provided  that  the  name  and  other 
identifying  characteristics  of  the  com- 
plainant have  been  deleted. 


73.  In  all  other  instances,  all  records 
pertaining  to  the  matter  shall  be  de- 
stroyed five  (5)  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  all  proceedings. 

74.  The  record  of  resolution  only  may 
be  kept  by  the  Officer  for  a period 
greater  than  five  (5)  years  provided  that 
all  names  are  deleted. 

75.  No  records  shall  be  placed  in  a 
complainant’s  file  unless  placed  there 
by  the  complainant. 


PARTL: 

RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

76.  The  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent may  at  any  stage  of  any  of  the 
procedures  outlined  in  this  Policy  be 
represented  and/or  accompanied  by 
another  person  of  his  or  her  choice  who 
may  be  a solicitor. 


PART  M: 

OTHER  PROCEEDINGS 

77.  Should  the  complainant  commence 
proceedings  before  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  or  in  the  courts  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  a 
complaint  being  dealt  with  under  this 
Policy,  proceedings  under  this  Policy 
shall  be  suspended  until  the  other 
proceedings  are  discontinued  or 
brought  to  a conclusion. 

78.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  a 
complaint  is  such  that  proceedings 
could  be  brought  under  this  Policy  or 
the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters: 

(a)  no  proceedings  shall  be  initiated 
under  this  Policy  if  proceedings  have 
been  initiated  under  the  Code  of  Be- 
haviour on  Academic  Matters;  and 

(b)  if  proceedings  have  been  initiated 
under  this  Policy,  such  proceedings 
shall  forever  cease  if  proceedings  are 
initiated  under  the  Code  of  Behaviour 
on  Academic  Matters. 
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consists  of  a sensor  that  measures  the  level  of  alcohol  in  saliva  or 
urine.  “Alcorange"  can  be  used  in  clinics  or  hospitals  to  iden- 
tify those  patients  with  drinking  problems.  Once  doctors  know 
who  needs  help,  they  can  spend  time  teaching  techniques  on 
reducing  consumption,  he  says.  A cancer  expert  "doesn't  wait 
until  the  cancer  is  the  size  of  a tennis  ball  to  operate." 

He  and  his  research  team  have  three  goals.  The  first  is  to 
develop  blood  tests  that  will  indicate  the  amount  of  alcohol 
an  individual  consumes  on  a regular  basis.  "There  is  a tremen- 
dous need  for  reliable  tests  that  indicate  chronic  alcohol  con- 
sumption. Doctors  will  do  a test  for  diabetes  but  they  will  not 
do  a test  for  alcohol  abuse." 

Most  patients  do  not  realize  they  are  drinking  too  much  or 
if  they  do  know,  they  don't  realize  their  drinking  is  harming 
them,  he  says.  If  they  are  diagnosed  at  an  early  stage,  evidence 
indicates  a great  number  will  stop  their  heavy  usage. 

The  second  goal  is  to  identify  those  genes  that  predispose 
an  individual  for  or  against  alcoholism.  A small  percentage  of 
the  Caucasian  population  feels  poorly  after  drinking  small 
amounts  of  alcohol.  Israel  hypothesizes  there  is  a component 
in  the  blood  that  creates  this  reaction  and  he  wants  to  repro- 
duce it  in  a drug  therapy  to  make  drinking  less  pleasant.  The 
therapy  would  last  about  three  months  unlike  the  drug  Antabuse 
that  lasts  for  a couple  of  days. 

His  third  goal  is  to  examine  genes  and  chemical  reactions 
in  the  nervous  system  that  make  alcohol  consumption  reward- 
ing. He  hopes  to  reproduce  a non-harmful  drug  that  would 
provide  a similar  rewarding  feeling,  much  the  same  way  metha- 
done is  used  to  help  heroin  addicts  kick  their  habit. 

Kalant's  current  research  deals  with  identi- 
fying  the  cellular  mechanisms  in  the  brain  that 
cause  people  to  drink,  make  alcohol  reward- 
ing and  lead  to  greater  tolerance.  Once  he  dis- 
covers the  mechanism,  it  may  be  possible  to 
produce  a drug  that  interferes  with  the  proc- 
ess so  there  is  no  incentive  to  drink. 

Sanchez-Craig  teaches  her  clients  in  one  to 
four  sessions  how  to  drink  moderately.  First 
they  are  urged  to  abstain  from  alcohol  for  two 
weeks  to  increase  their  chances  of  success  for 
quitting  or  cutting  down.  Abstaining  strength- 
ens a person's  will,  provides  a regenerative 
period  to  regain  health  and  cognitive  abilities 
and  usually  diminishes  tolerance  so  people  will 
not  be  able  to  drink  as  much  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

After  this  phase,  she  teaches  strategies  of  self- 
control  — how  to  pace  drinking,  keep  records, 
identify  and  deal  with  situations  where  clients 
are  at  risk  of  drinking  too  much,  develop  al- 
ternative  activities  and  cope  with  daily  living 
without  using  alcohol. 

In  follow-up  studies  one  to  two  years  later,  she  has  discov- 
ered about  70  percent  of  her  clients  have  overcome  their  prob- 
lems. Those  she  rates  as  successful  do  not  drink  daily  and  have 
fewer  than  12  drinks  a week. 

While  alcoholism  may  never  be  eliminated,  it  can  be  re- 
duced if  people  realize  they  are  responsible  for  their  own  well- 
being, Kalant  says.  It  is  within  the  means  of  every  alcoholic  — 
whatever  the  cause  of  their  problem  — to  contribute  to  its 
solution. 
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HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS 


BATTLE 

OVER  ADVERTISING 


A coroner's  jury  in  Toronto  probing 
the  death  of  a 15-year-old  boy  fol- 
lowing an  all-night  drinking  party 
has  recommended  a ban  on  alcohol 
advertising.  The  five-member  jury 
also  said  every  bottle  of  alcohol 
should  carry  a warning  that  its  con- 
tents could  be  hazardous  to  health. 

Jimmy  Whiffen,  a grade  nine  stu- 
dent, died  May  12  in  an  Etobicoke 
apartment  after  drinking  five  beers 


and  at  least  half  a bottle  of  tequila. 

The  jury,  which  made  its  recom- 
mendations Dec.  3,  said  the  Cana- 
dian Radio-television  & Telecom- 
munications Commission  (CRTC) 
should  reject  an  application  by  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Distillers 
(ACD)  seeking  permission  to  broad- 
cast commercials  as  breweries  and 
wineries  do. 

Last  fall  the  distillers  asked  the 
commission  to  amend  the  current 
regulations  prohibiting  televised 
messages  for  beverages  with  more 
than  seven  percent  alcohol.  The  as- 
sociation said  the  current  prohibi- 
tions infringe  distillers'  freedom  of 
expression  as  guaranteed  under  the 
Charter  of  Rights  & Freedoms  and 
that  it  wants  the  same  rights  to  ad- 
vertise as  the  makers  of  beer,  cider, 
wines  and  coolers. 

The  distillers  said  they 
want  to  air  public  service 
announcements  such  as 
those  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  drinking  and 
driving. 

The  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (ARF)  submit- 
ted a 12-page  brief  to  the 
CRTC  in  October  asking 
for  a ban  on  beer,  wine 
and  liquor  ads.  The  distill- 
ers' request  may  merely  be 
"the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.”  The  issue  is  not 
one  of  human  rights  or 
freedom  of  speech  but  a "fight  be- 
tween competitors  for  the  business 
of  existing  drinkers,  of  adults  who 
do  not  drink  and  of  the  nearly 
400,000  potential  new  drinkers  who 
come  of  legal  age  in  Canada  each 
year." 

If  the  CRTC  does  not  accept  a to- 
tal ban  on  alcoholic  beverages,  ARF 
recommends  maintaining  the  status 
quo  for  alcohol  advertising,  requir- 
ing that  proportional  time  be  given 
to  health  messages  and  restricting 
the  hours  during  which  alcohol  can 
be  advertised. 

The  foundation  said  alcohol  ad- 
vertising is  a significant  public 
health  risk  and  that  many  studies 
have  shown  alcohol  is  Canada's 
leading  drug  problem.  "The  alcohol 
beverage  industries  do  not  pay  the 
toll  their  products  take  on  society; 
society  does." 


A 1989  study  of  alcohol  advertis- 
ing, commissioned  by  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada,  found  that  up  to 
half  of  all  alcohol  ads  on  television 
violate  the  CRTC  broadcasting 
code.  Advertisers  are  not  permitted 
to  target  young  people  but  ads 
show  frisbees,  skateboards  and 
stuffed  animals.  Celebrities  who 
function  as  role  models  for  minors 
are  prohibited  from  endorsing 

alcohol  but  film  stars  and 
professional  athletes  ap- 
pear in  beer  ads. 

The  report  recommends 
the  CRTC  clarify  the  defi- 
nitions and  principles  in 
its  code,  assess  alcohol 
beverage  ads  at  their  final 
stage  of  production,  en- 
force the  ban  against  tar- 
geting minors  and  not 
permit  celebrity  endorse- 
ments. 

In  assessing  content, 
scheduling  and  viewership 
of  the  ads  during  two  periods  — 
March  1987  and  July  1988  — the 
research  firm  uncovered  some  inter- 
esting facts: 

• Beer  was  the  dominant  product 
advertised  in  both  surveys  account- 
ing for  81  percent  of  all  alcohol  ads 
in  July  and  more  than  99  percent  in 
March. 

• Ontario  has  the  largest  amount  of 
alcohol  advertising  by  a substantial 
margin  due  to  the  presence  of  its 
four  private  stations. 

• News  programs  carry  more  alco- 
hol ads  than  any  other,  with  drama 
a close  second. 

• Adults  over  35  years  see  the  most 
alcohol  ads  for  three  reasons:  they 
watch  more  TV  than  young  adults, 
watch  later  in  the  evening  and 
watch  more  news  programs. 


• The  majority  of  characters 
portrayed  in  the  ads  appear  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  97 
percent  are  white  and  65  percent 
are  male. 

• Those  who  are  shown  are  pre- 
dominantly blue  collar. 

• The  most  frequent  themes  are  re- 
laxation, humour,  good  times  and 
friendship. 

• Beer  ads  exemplify  the  aspirations 
of  mainstream  young  men  — char- 
acters appear  clean-cut  and  healthy, 
enjoy  their  work,  friends  and  good 
times  and  work  and  play  hard. 
Cooler  ads  make  an  explicit  appeal 
to  people  who  are  not  part  of  the 
mainstream  and  who  go  against  au- 
thority and  conventions.  Wine  ads 
which  appear  more  sophisticated 
generally  portray  characters  over  24. 

• Beer  ads  suggest  sex,  wine  ads 
suggest  romance. 


Every  bottle  of  alcohol 
should  carry  a warning 
that  its  contents  could  be 
hazardous  to  health . 


Advertisers  are  not 
permitted  to  target  young 
people  but  ads  show 
frisbees , skateboards  and 
stuffed  animals. 
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Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


* 


d 

* 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki, 
shabu  shabu,  or yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★★★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Konica 

Copiers  from  small  to  large  duplicating  systems 
Full  line  of  FAX  systems 


Buyers  Laboratory  Inc.  “Copier  of  the  Year”  2 years  in  a row 
Used  by  80%  of  Fortune  500  companies 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  LTD. 


Errol  Stewart  438-8382 


ATTENTION  PROFESSORS 


• • 


Complete  Copyright  Assistance 


• • 


•No  Cost  to  Department 
•Fast  Turnaround 
•Highest  Quality  Of  Service 
•No  More  Library  Line-Ups 


•Campus  Pick-Up  & Delivery 
•Convenient  Hours 
•Competitive  Prices 
•And  Much  More 


Now  is  the  time  to  custom  design  your  course  for  January.  To 
have  your  supplemental  course  material  copied  for  individual 
student  use,  call  Kinko's,  the  Copy  Centre. 


kinko's*  copies 


academic  services 

PLEASE  CONTACT  GONZALO  ESTAYAT  532-6559 


ftn^rlal  lldL  ASC 


246  Galaxy  Blvd.,  Rexdale,  Ontario 


it 


NO  MORE 
COMPUTER  WORRIES 

Help  is  a phone  call  away 

Equatorial  and  the  U of  T have  an  agreement  which  makes  our  high  level  of 
service  and  special  rates  available  to  you  today. 

On-site  repairs  or  maintenance  contracts  are  easily  and  quickly  arranged. 

We  SERVICE  and  SUPPLY  all  brands  of  PC's  and  printers. 

We  also  specialize  in  sales  and  service  of  Novel  LAN’s. 

If  you  want  the  BEST  ....  put  us  to  the  TEST. 

Equatorial  Canada  Ltd. 

22  Voyager  Court  South  • Rexdale,  Ontario  M9W  5M7  • Tel : (41 6)  675-1 1 90  • Fax:  675-1158 


IMPROVE  YOUR  IMAGE! 

. . . with  CxIliOn  Laser  and  Bubble  Jet  Printers 

/ 

FREE  SC-1  SCALABLE 
FONT  CARD!  VALUE  $425™ 

LBP-4 

LASER  BEAM  PRINTER 

•4  PAGES  PER  MINUTE 

• 300  X 300  DPI 
•512K  MEMORY 

• BITMAPPED  AND 
SCALABLE  FONTS 

• EXTENSIVE  SOFTWARE 
SUPPORT 

$1395“ 

MFG  List  $1995. 

MITCHELL  PACIFIC  AND 
CANON  HAVE  TEAMED  UP 
TO  PROVIDE  TWO  HIGH 
QUALITY  YET  AFFORDABLE 
PRINTING  SOLUTIONS. 
WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  A 
DESKTOP  OR  PORTABLE 
APPLICATION, .... 

WE  HAVE  THE  ANSWER! 

1YR  WARRANTY  INCLUDED. 

PRICES  IN  EFFECT  UNTIL  DEC  25/90. 

PORTABLE  PACKAGE 

1 • SHARP  MZ-100  LAPTOP  COMP. 

• CANON  BJ-lOe  PRINTER 

• 8-IN-1  PRODUCTIVITY  SOFTWARE 

• PRINTSH0P  SOFTWARE 

; • 1 BOX  MAXELL  3.5”  DISKS 

! • CARRYING  CASE 

$1995“ 

BUBBLE  JET  PRINTER 

PORTABLE!  BJ-lOe 

•WEIGHS  ONLY  4 LBS  l|| 

*360X360  DPI  11  ^ Mf"  M 

• AC  OR  OPT.  DC  POWER  V \ ...» 

• PLAIN  PAPER,  LASER  ^ 

QUALITY  OUTPUT  ^ 

$539“  V' 

MFG  List  $695. 

sfir 

Available  only  from.... 

1 MITCHELL  PACIFIC  SALES  Phone  (416)  882- -6740 

Suite  105,  9005  Leslie  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  1G7  Fax  (416)  882-6742 

COLLEGE 

BOOKS 


For  the  Best  in  Philosophy 

Philosophical  Papers  Richard  Rorty 
Vol  I.  Objectivity,  Relativism  & Truth  $15.55  paper 
Vol  II.  Essays  on  Heidegger  & Others  $15.55  paper 

Three  Rival  Versions  of  Moral  Enquiry  Alasdair  MacIntyre  $29.95  cloth 

Realism  with  a Human  Face  Hilary  Putnam  $36.00  cloth 

yLudvrig  Wittgenstein  - The  Duty  of  Genius  Ray  Monk  $39,95  doth  j 

Come  & See  Our  Extensive  Selection  of 
Remainder  & Sale  Books 

Pagana  and  Chriatiane  Robin  Lano  Fox  $4.99  doth 
Claaaic  Town  Puba.  A CAMRA  Quids  $3.99  doth 
The  Changing  Face  of  Britain  - From  the  Air  $4.99  cloth 
Lifetimes  Under  Apartheid  Nadine  Go. dimer  $4.99  cloth 

Our  Hours  Are: 

Monday  to  Friday:  9:30  - 6:30 
Saturday:  11  -5:30  Sunday:  12-4 


321  College,  South  Side,  just  1 block  west  of  Spadina 
975-0S49  FAX:  975-0712  -Visa,  AmEx,  MC 
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Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


The  art  of  compassion,  year-round 


peggy  runacre  is  an  angel,  so  it 
is  only  fitting  she  be  the  December 
profile.  Recently  a Toronto  maga- 
zine called  her  "an  unsung  hero" 
but  that  is  misleading  because 
her  praises  are  sung  all  over  the 
country  by  people  who  have  re- 
ceived her  help  to  live  normal 
lives  despite  disfiguring  cancer 
surgery. 

Runacre  is  head  prosthetist 
in  the  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine's  clinic  at  the 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  Lodge 
on  Jarvis  St.  Her  job  is  to  make 
new  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  other 
facial  parts  to  replace  those  re- 
moved during  surgery.  The  task 
requires  a high  level  of  accuracy 
and  Runacre  is  a master  at  re-cre- 
ating freckles,  blood  vessels, 
wrinkles  and  other  facial  features. 

In  addition  to  being  artistic,  she 
is  cheerful,  forthright  and  com- 
passionate. All  she  needs  is  a halo 
and  wings. 

When  I visited  the  clinic  last 
month,  Runacre  saw  a 14- 
month-old  girl  from  Fredericton, 

New  Brunswick.  The  girl  was 
referred  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  with  retinoblastoma,  a 
rare  childhood  eye  cancer.  Dr. 

Brenda  Gallie  of  the  Departments  of 
Medical  Genetics  and  Ophthalmology 
did  the  operation;  Runacre  created  a new 
eye.  This  was  the  second  fitting  after 
the  operation.  The  little  girl  had  worn 
the  first  eye  for  four  weeks  and  her 
parents  told  Runacre  that  it  was  much 
admired  and  some  people  were  even 
unable  to  tell  which  eye  was  new.  (The 


/V 


acrylic  eye  moves  because  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  an  implant  that  is  attached  to 
the  ocular  muscle.) 

The  afternoon  went  by  like  a friendly 
visit  in  a neighbour's  kitchen.  The  young 
couple  knew  how  to  change  the  eye  and 
whatever  discomfort  their  little  girl 
experienced  was  quickly  dispelled  by 
balloons  and  candy  supplied  by  Run- 


acre. No  one  minded  the  presence  of 
an  outsider  and  the  purpose  of  the  get- 
together  was  easy  to  forget  until  Run- 
acre gently  told  the  parents:  "You  are 
better  people  for  this  experience.  It 
makes  you  stronger." 

An  employee  at  the  prosthetic  clinic 
since  1965,  Runacre  sees  about  10  new 
retinoblastoma  patients  each  year.  She 


knows  the  anguish  of  parents 
whose  children  are  diagnosed 
with  cancer  and  knows  what  to 
expect,  including  her  own  reac- 
tion which  is  always  emotional 
after  a child's  first  visit.  “But  I hide 
it  well  because  I know  the  child's 
future  will  be  fine." 

She  allows  the  parents  to  talk. 
If  they  don't  bring  up  the  topic 
of  death,  she  may,  because  she 
knows  it  is  on  their  minds.  Cancer 
is  a "horrid"  word  but  hardly 
anyone  dies  of  retinoblastoma, 
she  reassures  them.  She  also 
shows  them  the  walls  of  her  clinic 
decorated  with  photographs  of 
beautiful  children  who  have  had 
an  eye  out,  and  by  the  time  the 
parents  leave,  their  biggest  worry 
is  that  they  have  to  learn  to  in- 
sert an  artificial  eye. 

Runacre,  63,  was  born  in  Sus- 
sex, England.  She  was  trained  as 
an  occupational  therapist,  a pro- 
fession which  used  to  be  limited 
to  craft  therapy.  Runacre  had  her 
share  of  "woolly  balls"  and  bas- 
1 ket  weaving  so  she  was  delighted 
< when  Dr.  Charles  Godfrey,  who 
| established  the  prosthetic  clinic, 

[ | introduced  her  to  then  head  pros- 
thetist Stanley  Brazier.  Reluctant 
at  first  to  hire  a woman,  Brazier  even- 
tually found  Runacre's  skills  invaluable. 
She  recalls  how  she  convinced  him  to 
hire  her:  "I  told  him  I would  mix  his 
plaster  and  make  his  tea." 

Those  may  have  seemed  like  angelic 
attributes  25  years  ago  but  as  Runacre 
has  shown,  she  is  made  of  the  real  stuff. 
She  is  able  to  give  people  the  gift  of  hope.' 
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Full-Colour 

1991 

University 
of  Toronto 
Campus 
Calendar 

Fourteen  colour 
photos  of  U of  T’s  life 
and  times  are  shown 
in  the  1991  Campus 
Calendar.  Key  univer- 
sity dates  are  included 
for  easy  reference. 
$8.95  + .72  PST. 
Affinity  Services 
978-7462 
21  King’s  College 
Circle 


j- Yes!  Please  send  me U of  T 1991  Campus 

Calendars  @ $8.95  + .72  PST. 

Name  


City Prov  

Postal  Code  Phone  

Please  find  enclosed  my cheque money  order 

or  charge  my VISA M/C. 

Card# Exp  / 

Signature 

Mall  to,  or  visit;  Affinity  Services,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor, 
Toronto,  ON.  M5S  1A1  978-7462 


alumni  ■ Nominations  and  Applications  are 
now  being  accepted  for: 


wards  of 


Excellence 


Recognizing  U of  T’s  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Deserving 


JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 


FACULTY  AWARD 


CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD 


NOMINATION/APPLICATION  DEADLINE 
JANUARY  14,  1991 

For  nomination! application  forms  and 
further  information  contact: 

Barbara  Dick 
Awards  of  Excellence 

Department  of  Alumni  and  Community  Relations 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor 
(978-23 66) 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Merry  Christmas 

from 

The  President 
and 

Board  of  Directors 
and 

Gina  Friend  and  her  Staff 

# # & 


The  Club  will  close  on 
Friday,  December  21 
(Regular  hours) 

The  Club  will  re-open  on 
Wednesday,  January  2 


Sunwheel*  Courier 

Div.  Sovereign  Express  & Messenger  Int'l. 


“Your  Official  Overnight 
Courier  Service  for  Ontario” 

Serving  the  Same  Day  Messenger  needs  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  10  years. 

CALL  TODAY: 

Express  Overnight  Same  Day  Messenger 
(416)674-8100  (416)598-4110 

Dispatch  Dispatch 


GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 

DIKNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Saturdays:  6 a.m.— Noon/7  p.m.— 10  p.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


AHartHouse 

food  services 


HOLIDAY  HOURS 
for  Food  Services  1990-1991 

GREAT  HALL 

Dinner  Service:  last  day  Friday,  Dec.  7,  resumes  Monday,  Jan  7 
Lunch  Service:  last  day  Tuesday,  Dec.  18,  resumes  Monday,  Jan.  7 


GALLERY  CLUB 

Dinner  Service:  last  day  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  resumes  Tuesday,  Jan.  15 
Lunch  Service:  last  day  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  resumes  Monday,  Jan.  7 

TUCK  SHOP 

Regular  Service:  last  day  Friday,  Dec.  21, 
resumes  Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  8 a.m.  - 3 p.m. 

ARBOR  ROOM 

Weekends:  last  day  Saturday,  Dec.  15,  resumes  Saturday,  Jan.  12 
Full  Evening  Service:  last  day  Friday,  Dec.  7 
Limited  Evening  Service  (until  8 p.m.):  Monday,  Dec.  10  - Friday,  Dec.  14 
Days:  Service  until  4 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  17  - Thursday,  Dec.  20 
Service  until  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  21,  Service  11  a.m.  - 7 p.m.  Wednesday  Jan.  2 
Full  Service:  resumes  Monday,  Jan.  7 
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Excitotoxic  Action  of 
Quinolinic  Acid  on 
Cortical  Cholinergic 
Neurons  and  Its  Modula- 
tion by  Endogenous 
Antagonists. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Prof.  Khem  Jhamandas, 
Queen's  University.  3171 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 


Making  New  Canadians: 
Social  Workers  and 
Immigrants  in  Post-War 
Canada. 

Monday,  January  7 
Prof.  Franca  Iacovetta,  OISE; 
Popular  Feminism  lecture  and 
discussion  series.  Boardroom, 
12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Women's  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE) 


Quantum  Interference 
and  Frequency  Doubling 
in  Optical  Fibres. 

Tuesday,  December  1 1 
Prof.  John  Sipe,  Department 
of  Physics  and  Ontario  Laser 
& Lightwave  Research  Centre. 
137  McLennan  Physical  Labo- 
ratories. 4 to  5:30  p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Growth  and  form  of 
Trifolium  repens  in 
Patchy  Environments: 
The  Pasture  from  a 
Plant’s-eye  View. 

Thursday,  December  13 
Prof.  Roy  TUrkington,  Univer- 

Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  Janaury  7, 
for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  7 to  21: 

Monday,  December  1 7 

Issue  of  January  21, 
for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  21  to  Feb.  4: 

Monday,  January  7 


Events 


sity  of  British  Columbia.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Building. 

2:30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Goethe  on  Granite. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Prof.  Ernst  Hamm,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


The  Chemistry  of 
Drug-Induced  Radical- 
Damaged  DNA. 

Friday,  December  14 
Prof.  John  Kozarich,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
2 p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Readings  of  Christmas. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Christmas  readings  as  de- 
scribed in  literature  by  Nick 
and  Joy  Hunter,  professional 
actors;  meeting  of  The  Friends 
of  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library.  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library.  8 p.m. 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Ethnonationalism:  Cana- 
dian and  International 
Perspectives. 

Friday,  December  14  to 
Sunday,  December  16 
A Symposium.  All  sessions  in 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 

Friday,  December  14 
Aboriginal  Self-Government 
and  the  Creation  of  Canadian 
Constitutional  Identity, 
Michael  Asch,  University  of 
Alberta;  Vicarious  Extremism 
in  the  Punjab:  The  Impact  of 
Ethnic  Stereotypes  on  the 
Politics  of  the  Indian  Nation- 
State,  Dipankar  Gupta,  J. 
Nehru  University,  New  Delhi; 
Nationalism  and  New  Political 
Structures  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Valery  Tishkov,  Institute 
of  Ethnography,  USSR.  2 to 
5 p.m. 


Saturday,  December  IS 
Morning  session. 
Ethnonationalism  and  Ethnic 
Cultures  in  Nigeria,  Michael 
Levin,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology; History  and  Culture 
and  the  Generation  of  Ethnic 
Nationalism,  Adrian  Tanner, 
Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland;  Ethnic  Profile, 
Social  Mutations  and  the  Cul- 
tural Identity  Crisis  among 
Quebecers  of  French  Ancestry, 
Marc-Adelard  Tremblay,  Laval 
University.  9 a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Afternoon  session. 
Self-Determination  and  Na- 
tional Political  Organization 
of  Australian  Aborigines,  First 
Nations  Indians  and  Norwe- 
gian Sami,  Sally  Weaver,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo;  Plural- 
isme  juridique  et  droit  des 
peuples  autochtones  au  Can- 
ada, Alain  Bissonnette,  Con- 
seil  des  Atikamekw  et  des 
Montagnais,  Quebec;  First 
Nations,  Self-Government 
and  the  Borders  of  the  Cana- 
dian Legal  Imagination, 
Patrick  Macklem,  Faculty  of 
Law;  Emerging  Themes,  Noel 
Dyck,  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity. 1:30  to  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  December  1 6 
Ethnonationalism:  The  Case 
of  the  Avalogoli  in  Western 
Kenya,  Judith  Abwunza,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario; 
Ethnicity,  Identity  and  Na- 
tionalism in  South  Asia:  The 
Case  of  the  Muslims  of  Bang- 
ladesh, Rafiuddin  Ahmed, 
Cornell  University.  10  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

Further  information:  978-7120 
or  978-8968. 

(Ethnic,  Immigration  & 
Pluralism  Studies  and  Snider 
Lecture  Fund) 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  December  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 


Evening  Series  Benefit 
Concert. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Stephanie  Bogle,  soprano; 
Jean  Macphail,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Greg  Carpenter, 
tenor;  Joel  Katz,  bass;  and 
Peter  Vonek,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  8 p.m. 


From  The  Juvenile  Drama  exhibition  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 


Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $12. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  December  13 
Judith  Kenedi-Peleg,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  5:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Thursday,  December  13 
John  Barnum,  conductor; 
Martin  Beaver,  violin.  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  Bloor  St.  W. 
and  Avenue  Rd.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

RCM  Baroque 
Ensemble. 

Saturday,  December  IS 
Scott  Paterson,  conductor. 
Recital  Hall.  2:30  p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

RCM  Children’s  Choir 
and  Children’s  Chamber 
Choir. 

Sunday,  December  16 
Rosemary  Thomson,  conduc- 
tor. Concert  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Information  on  all  Conservatory 
concerts  available  from  the 
publicity  office,  978-3771. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  December  13 

Self  Help. 

Micah  Lexier,  installation. 

East  Gallery. 

Terms  of  Release. 

Alison  Conway,  drawings. 
West  Gallery. 

January  2 to  January  27 

Bug  Dream. 

Sadashi  Inuzuka,  paintings. 
East  Gallery. 

Moments  in  The  Sun:  A 
Human  Landscape. 

Francine  Fortier  Moher,  paint- 
ings and  works  on  paper. 

West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Graham  Coughtry. 

To  December  IS 


Works  on  paper. 

Children’s  Works. 

December  17  to  December  30 
From  the  Hammerson  Canada 
Inc.  Square  One  art  program. 
Art  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Premio  Palladio 
Competition  1989. 

To  December  20 
Work  of  the  three  winners  of 
the  Andrea  Palladio  interna- 
tional Prize  for  Architecture 
1989  and  three  works  which 
received  special  mention.  The 
Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
-Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

The  Juvenile  Drama,  or, 
Penny  Plain,  Twopence 
Coloured. 

To  January  4 
1st  and  2nd  floors. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
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Available  in  the  Supplies 
Department  978-7988 


We’ve 
got  the.. 


Performance  Optimized  Windows  Workstation 


The  FUTURETR0N  POWWer  Platform  is 
6 to  10  times  faster  than  conventional  386/33 
computer  systems.  This  offers  you  the  power  to 
GET  THE  JOB  DONE!  Professionals  can’t  wait 
for  sluggish  equipment,  they  need  POWWer! 

And  we  don’t  fool  around!  The  POWWer 
Platform  comes  standard  with  a 1600  x 1280 
display.  Along  with:  9 Megabytes  RAM,  and 
storage  up  to  5.6  Gigabytes!  Every  consideration 
has  been  made  for  the  Windows  and  OS/2 
professional. 


Introducing  the  world’s  first 
professional  Windows  workstation. 


only  from 


FUTURE  Cf 

£*.  SotMm  CPu+L’  * 
ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


MARKHAM  LONDON  TOON  BBS 
(416)  477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)  868-1888 


MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)  277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)  940-9141 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

1600h  x 1289v  High  Resolution  Display 
9 Megabytes  RAM  expandable  to  28  Mb 
160  Mb  TRON  POWWer  ESDI  Hard  Drive 
TRON  BOOSTER  High-Speed  Controller 
1.2Mb  & 1.44Mb  Floppy  Drives 
2 Serial  & Parallel  Ports 
Windows  3.0  & MS-DOS  4.01 
MicroSpeed  PC-TRAC  Input  Device 
Supports:  CYRIX,  Weitek  & 80387  FPU 
Supports:  Hard  Drives  up  to  5734Mb 
Supports:  Unix,  Xenix,  OS/2,  Novell 
One  Year  On-Site  Service,  Nationwide 
Unlimited  Phone  & Technical  Support 

Price  : $10559. 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts 
as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  compo- 
nents of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No 
charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public 
Affairs,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  Floor,  Toronto,  On- 
tario M5S 1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20- 

room  inn  on  very  quiet  street. 
Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  con- 
ditioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laun- 
dry, parking.  U of  T,  subway, 
restaurants,  banks  minutes  away. 
Competitive  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  rates.  924-4540. 

Lakeshore  and  Dixie.  Fully  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  (plus  den) 
condo.  2 baths,  5 appliances,  air 
conditioning.  2 parking,  rec 
centre,  steps  to  GO  and  TTC. 
Available  January.  $1,400  fur- 
nished, $1,200  unfurnished, 
$450  shared.  274-6720. 

1st  January  through  summer, 

end  date  negotiable.  Large  Vic- 
torian near  campus.  Large  liv- 
ing-room, formal  dining-room, 
modern  kitchen,  4 beds,  2 stud- 
ies, TV  room,  sauna,  top-floor 
deck,  fenced  garden,  ample 
parking,  grand  piano.  No  smok- 
ing. $2,100  monthly.  Bennett, 
Hearthstone  Property,  481-2045. 

Opposite  Robarts  Library,  2- 

bedroom  semi-detached  house, 
private  garden.  Available  Decem- 
ber 8,  1990.  $1 ,350/month  + 
parking  $50/month.  483-5734 
evenings. 

College/Grace.  Charming,  large 
Victorian  home,  quiet  street.  5 
bedrooms  plus  sun-room.  Fine 
woodwork,  stained  glass,  par- 
tially furnished.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T and  teaching  hospitals. 
Available  December  1 . No  smok- 
ers, references.  $1 ,745,  not  in- 
cluding utilities.  537-7030  or 
(519)  439-7969. 

Bathurst/Harbord:  pleasant, 
furnished,  upgraded  Victorian 
semi,  two  bathrooms,  five  ap- 


pliances, fenced  yard,  available 
January  1 to  May  1990.  Suit 
academics  or  other  responsible 
professionals.  $975/month  plus 
utilities.  Dates  and  terms  nego- 
tiable. 924-3990. 

Avenue  Road/St.  Clair  sabbati- 
cal rental.  1-bedroom  elegant 
apartment,  suitable  for  non- 
smokers,  available  January  10 
— June  28, 1991,  longer  period 
negotiable.  $800  per  month, 
including  utilities  and  under- 
ground parking.  Five-minute 
direct  bus  ride  to  main  cam- 
pus. Telephone  978-5662  day- 
time, 924-5404  evenings,  (416) 
468-3656  weekends. 

St.  George/Bloor.  Furnished 
apartments  in  quiet,  pleasant 
building  near  campus.  Ideal  for 
graduate  students  or  visiting 
faculty.  One-bedroom  semi-pri- 
vate (own  kitchen,  shared  bath- 
room), $600/month,  available 
from  December  1.  One-bedroom 
self-contained,  $680/month, 
available  January  1.  923-4799 
or  966-3696,  Mrs.  Felix. 

Beaches  rental.  Spacious,  4 
large  bedrooms,  office,  sun- 
room,  living-room,  dining-room, 
eat-in  kitchen  with  lake  view  and 
walk-out  to  deck.  Fifth  house 
from  boardwalk  and  beach. 
Landscaped  yard  backs  onto 
park.  Available  January.  $1,600 
plus.  693-0220;  978-7621,  ask 
for  Martin  or  Linda. 

St.  Clair/Bathurst.  Large,  attrac- 
tive, renovated  basement  apart- 
ment. Quiet  home,  private  en- 
trance, laundry,  garage,  parking. 
Close  to  shopping,  restaurants, 
St.  Clair  West  station.  $575  per 
month  including  utilities.  Call 
Corinne,  days  924-5431,  eve- 
nings 656-1493. 

Sunny  2-bedroom  apartment, 

large  rooms,  900  square  feet, 
25'  balcony,  furnished  or  not 


furnished.  Available  1-6  months, 
date  and  rent  negotiable.  Ave- 
nue Road  5 bus  stops  at  door. 
Phone  486-1555. 

Bright,  sunny,  2-bedroom,  2- 

floor  apartment.  5-piece  tiled 
bathroom,  deck,  patio  and  large, 
sunny  garden.  Steps  to  campus 
bus,  easy  walk  to  Ossington 
subway.  February  1.  $1,100/ 
month  includes  utilities.  978- 
3496. 

Spacious,  fully  renovated 

house,  4 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, sunny  living-room,  din- 
ing-room, large  kitchen  with 
walk-out  to  paved  patio,  fenced- 
in  yard  with  trees  and  flower 
beds,  double  garage,  lots  of 
storage  space.  Bathurst/Ranee, 
walk  to  Yorkdale  TTC.  Asking 
$1,100  plus  utilities.  December 
15,  1990  or  January  1,  1991. 
Non-smokers,  references.  (613) 
546-5648. 

Sublet  one-bedroom  apartment, 

furnished,  Yonge  and  Eglinton. 
Available  either  Januaiy  1 to  April 
30  or  February  1 to  April  30, 
1991.  Call  Kim  between  6 p.m. 
and  1 0 p.m.  or  weekends,  482- 
9361. 

1 -bedroom  apartment,  private 
entrance,  in  house  on  quiet  street, 
steps  to  Gerrard  between  Coxwell 
and  Woodbine.  Address:  85 
Hollywood  Crescent.  Spotless, 
recently  renovated.  $680/month 
including  utilities.  Call  Prof. 
Lombardi,  days  287-7425,  eve- 
nings 649-3003. 

Kipling  — Princess  Margaret 
Blvd.  Spacious,  3,000  sq.  ft., 
elegantly  furnished  Princess 
Gardens  bi-level  bungalow  with 
walk-out  to  wooded  ravine  lot. 
Double  garage,  new  kitchen,  5 
appliances,  3 washrooms,  fam- 
ily room,  air  conditioning.  Suit 
visiting  professor  with  family. 
$1,700.  One  month  free  rent. 
Telephone  237-1334. 

Beaches.  A block  from  board- 
walk. Easy  access  downtown. 
Renovated,  bright,  three-bed- 
room house  with  appliances, 
balcony,  deck,  parking  and  ga- 
rage. Available  January  1 . $1 ,200. 
690-6415. 

Comfortably  furnished  faculty 
home  available  for  rent  January 
to  April  inclusive.  2 bedrooms, 
study,  family  room,  etc.  401  at 
Yonge.  Rent  negotiable  for  care- 
ful tenant.  222-2920. 


Are  you  having  difficulty  knowing 
which  photocopier  is  best  for  you? 


Cali  Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Services 

As  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  our  service  was  developed  with  the  interests  of 
the  University  departments  in  mind.  We'll  meet  to  discuss  your  requirements, 
recommend  suitable  equipment,  arrange  leases/rentals,  installation  and  training. 
After  installation,  service  and  supplies  are  monitored  by  our  consultant.  Methods  to 
charge  others  who  use  your  photocopier  can  also  be  arranged. 

For  your  free  consultation  before  you  purchase,  lease  or  rent  a photocopier  call: 

Office  Services  Photocopy  Consulting/Management  Service  at  978-8915 

Other  Office  Services  are: 

Temporary  Personnel,  Copy  Cat  Duplicating,  Specialized  Mail,  Mail  Metering  and 
Sorting,  Banting  and  Medical  Sciences  Photocopy  Centres. 


House  for  rent.  Lovely,  bright, 
3-bedroom,  2-storey  house. 
Newly  renovated,  large  lot.  Close 
to  Warden  subway,  shopping, 
schools,  library.  Furniture  avail- 
able. Owners  going  to  Japan. 
$950  monthly  plus  utilities.  267- 
9335. 

Sabbatical  rental:  Casa  Loma 
area.  Detached,  fully  furnished, 
traditional  home.  3 bedrooms, 
den,  study,  living-room,  sepa- 
rate dining-room,  newly  reno- 
vated kitchen,  fireplace,  piano. 
Quiet  cul-de-sac,  ravine  setting 
with  superb  view,  subway  or  walk 
to  U of  T.  January  — June  1 991 . 
Rent  negotiable.  978-8679  or 
532-7597. 

College  and  Huron.  Victorian 
one-bedroom.  Hardwood  floors, 
large  kitchen,  Jacuzzi,  parking, 
deck,  laundry.  $850  + hydro. 
Available  immediately.  979-0967. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Retired  professional  couple, 

non-smokers,  need  furnished/ 
unfurnished  house,  approxi- 
mately 2,000  sq.  ft.,  3-4  bed- 
rooms, 2 baths,  if  furnished,  all 
appliances.  6 to  12  months  from 
mid-May/June  1, 1991.  Prefer 
outer  suburbs  west  or-north. 
Note:  super-quiet  location  an 
absolute  must.  Write:  Kleeb, 
7755  S.W.  185th  Ave.  Rd„ 
Dunnellon,  Florida  32630,  USA. 
Phone  or  fax  (904)  465-0198. 

2-bedroom  furnished  apartment 

wanted  for  visiting  professor, 
January  1 — April  30.  Phone 
978-5404. 

Wanted  to  rent:  furnished  3- 
bedroom  house  for  visiting 
professor,  January  15  — June 
30.  Leaside  or  central  preferred. 
Call  585-4481  (days),  489-4300 
(evenings). 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Broadview  and  Danforth.  Tran- 
sit. Large  house,  quality  reno- 
vation, smoke-  and  pet-free.  For 
one  person:  entire  3rd  floor,  2 
large  rooms,  unfurnished,  sky- 
lights and  minibar.  $595.  Also 
9'  x 12’  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly 
furnished.  Ideal  for  male  visit- 
ing professor  or  doctoral  student. 
$450.  Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house.  Includes  cleaning,  air 
conditioned.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

St.  George/Bloor.  32  Admiral 
Road.  Furnished  rooms  with 
kitchen  privileges  in  student 
boarding  house  near  campus, 
available  from  January.  From 
$315  and  up.  923-4799,  super- 
intendent. 

Near  Beaches.  Female  to  share 
with  same.  New  house,  owner- 
occupied,  own  room,  fully  fur- 
nished, hardwood  and  marble 
floors,  laundry  facilities.  Utilities 
included,  $550/month.  690- 
3213. 

Single  mother  looking  to  share 
house  with  same.  Call  Lillian,  763- 
8817. 

Wellesley/Yonge.  Female  stu- 
dent seeks  quiet  same,  to  share 


large  2-bedroom  furnished 
apartment.  En  suite  laundry. 
$600/month.  Call  (519)  473- 
9421. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Seven  nights’  bed  and  break- 
fast in  London  (Highgate).  Single 
£100  per  person,  double  £80  per 
person.  Tuition  in  English,  golf, 
transportation  by  your  host  to 
local  attractions  available.  More 
information  from  Jean  O’Grady, 
Toronto  487-9086. 

London,  England.  Fully  furnished 
apartment  for  rent  available 
January  1 for  4, 6 or  9 months. 
Ideal  for  family  or  academics. 
£1 ,000/month.  Swiss  Cottage 
(central  London),  walk  to  sub- 
way, buses,  shopping,  library, 
American  School.  4 rooms,  TV, 
telephone,  wash/dry.  Please  call 
Ryan  ©Toronto  588-5934. 

London,  England  flat  available 
immediately.  Spacious,  newly 
decorated,  ground-floor  flat  in 
pleasant  residential  district  of 
North  London,  close  to  all  shop- 
ping and  transport  facilities.  2 
double  bedrooms,  large  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  2 
bathrooms,  garden,  garage, 
central  heating,  washer/dryer. 
Available  December  1, 1990  to 
September  30,  1991.  £850/ 
month.  Call  Susan  Goldblatt 
(London)  011-4481-340-5749. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU,  BOLIVIA  & 
NEPAL.  Adventuresome  back- 
packing treks  through  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  in  Florida,  in  the 
magnificent  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  the 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  hut  hopping  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
—trekking  the  Chilkoot  Trail,  the 
Andes  Mountains  of  Peru  includ- 
ing Machu  Picchu,  Bolivia  — 
Lhama  Trekking  and  Nepal  — 
the  Annapurna  Sanctuary.  We 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike 
out  daily  from  base  camps.  No 
experience  is  necessary.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVEN- 
TURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881. 

Ski  Quebec!  Condo/chalet  for 
rent  — located  in  St.  Sauveur, 
5 hours  from  Toronto.  Fully 
furnished,  fireplace,  sleeps  8. 
Five-minute  walk  to  ski  slopes, 
30  minutes  from  Mt.  Tremblant, 
8 ski  resorts  in  vicinity.  Excel- 
lent dining  and  boutique  shop- 
ping. Available  December  1990 
through  May  1991.  Call  Carol 
978-1733  for  weekly  rates. 


Secretarial  & Word 
Processing 

Excellent  word  processing  skills 
available.  Fast,  accurate  process- 
ing of  manuscripts,  theses, 


essays,  reports,  resumes,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates.  Dependable, 
confidential  service.  Call  Ms 
Fulford  445-8499.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  of  large  projects. 


Miscellaneous 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  real- 
tor with  university  faculty  refer- 
ences. Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retire- 
ment or  investment  properties 
in  Victoria.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victo- 
ria, B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING. 

Professional  editor  with  exten- 
sive publishing  experience  will 
help  with  your  paper,  thesis, 
dissertation,  or  manuscript. 
Focus  your  thoughts,  showyou 
where  to  cut  or  to  expand,  clar- 
ify awkward  sentence  structure, 
etc.  Free  estimate.  Elite  Edito- 
rial Services.  927-8761. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close 
to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent”  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronun- 
ciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  6th  year.  Over  1 ,000 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Gandy  Associates  767-6691. 

SAVE  ON  FRAMING.  Laminate. 
Protected  forever  against  dete- 
rioration. Posters,  drawings, 
advertisements,  awards,  art 
reproductions,  magazine  and 
annual  report  covers,  photo- 
graphs. Sample  and  price  list. 
HEDDINGTON’S.  (416)  484- 
0060.  Fax:(416)487-0062. 135 
Heddington  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5N  2K9. 

Neighbours  Painting  Service. 

Experienced  and  reliable.  Call  for 
a free  estimate  on  your  deco- 
rating needs:  painting  (interior 
and  exterior),  wallpapering, 
minor  repairs,  woodstripping  and 
refinishing.  Call  Bob  Stewart, 
489-3753. 

REPROMED,  LTD.  is  seeking 
healthy  males  including  minor- 
ity ethnic  groups  to  participate 
in  an  ongoing  study  on  evalu- 
ation of  factors  influencing  sperm 
cryopreservation  and  therapeu- 
tic donor  insemination.  Those 
interested  please  call  537-6895. 

House-sitter  available.  Teacher 
from  Harbord  Collegiate.  Guar- 
anteed home  inspection  2 or  3 
times  a week  for  home  insur- 
ance. Mail  forwarding  if  desired. 
References.  Nancy  Macdonald. 
Work  393-1661  or  home  893- 
1451. 


• WE'RE  MOVING  • 

# On  Dec.  12  the  offices  of  the  Bulletin  and  # 

# the  U ofT  Magazine  move  to  # 

. 21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  floor.  # 

• Our  telephone  numbers  will  remain  unchanged.  • 


' FINE  INDIAN  CUISINE 
Daily  lunch  & dinner  specials 

• Fully  licensed 

• Take  out  & catering 

• Family-owned  & operated 

177  College  St.  at  McCaul 
593-7700 


e Consolidated 
Moving  + 

Storage  Ltd. 

214  Merton  St.  Suite  105 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4S  1A6 

, _ , . Garth  Smith 

the  Professionals  Director 

922-9595/489-4548 


% 


CAMPBELL 

MOVING 
SYSTEMS  INC. 

Members  of  United  Van  Lines 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PREFERRED  CARRIER 


Local  & Long  Distance  Moving 
Overseas  Shipping 
Office  Storage  & Moving 
Special  Rates  for  Faculty  & Staff 


MARK  HUDSON 

670-1645 
Fax  670-2757 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  except  those 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (IPP), 
please  contact  ORA  at  978- 
2163. 

Association  of  Universi- 
ties & Colleges  of  Canada 

Micro-Fund  #2,  Follow-up 
Project 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (C1DA) 
will  provide  through  AUCC 
up  to  $15,000  to  support 
work  begun  under  a C1DA- 
funded  cooperation  project 
with  a university  in  a develop- 
ing country.  The  program  is 
designed  to  support  post-proj- 
ect links  between  the  partner 
universities  that  are  consistent 
with  the  activities  of  the  origi- 
nal project. 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (978- 
1870).  Investigators  are  re- 
minded that  the  usual  Univer- 
sity signature  requirements 
apply  where  the  grant  or 
award  is  to  be  administered  by 
U of  T.  Applications  and  pro- 
posals must  be  submitted  to 
IIP  for  review  one  week  before 
the  funding  agency's  dead- 
line. Deadline  is 
January  15. 

Christmas  Vacation 
Period 

Members  of  the  University 
community  are  reminded  that 
all  University  administrative 
offices  will  be  closed  from  5 
p.m.,  Dec.  21  through  Jan.  1 
inclusive. 

Applications  with  deadlines 
falling  between  these  dates 
should  be  submitted  to  ORA 
for  review  and  signature  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  preceding 
Christmas. 

Foundation  for  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Between 
Canada  & the  USA 

The  Fulbright  Program,  1991-92 
Award  Opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can & Canadian  Scholars. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
enhance  Canadian  and 
American  studies  at  universi- 
ties in  the  two  countries  in  a 
wide  range  of  subject  areas 
including  Canadian  studies, 
American  studies,  geography, 
history,  literature,  sociology, 
law,  philosophy,  media  stud- 
ies, political  science,  the  arts, 
economics,  international 
studies  and  public  policy.  It 
will  provide  grants  to  allow 
Canadian  scholars  to  lecture 
and/or  conduct  research  at  US 
universities  for  a period  of 
three  to  nine  months  between 
September  1991  and  August 
1992.  It  will  also  offer  support 
for  American  scholars  to  work 
in  Canada. 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (978- 
1870).  Investigators  are  re- 
minded that  the  usual  Univer- 
sity signature  requirements 
apply  where  the  grant  or 
award  is  to  be  administered  by 
U of  T.  Applications  and  pro- 
posals must  be  submitted  to 


to  IIP  for  review  one  week 
before  the  funding  agency's 
deadline.  Deadline  is 
February  28. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities 

The  university  research  incen- 
tive fund  (URIF)  is  designed  to 
increase  the  research  capacity 
and  expertise  of  Ontario  uni- 
versities and  to  strengthen 
partnerships  between  the  uni- 
versities and  industry.  The 
fund  encourages  the  universi- 
ties to  seek  new  research  and 
development  contracts  with 
the  private  sector  that  have 
potential  economic  benefit 
for  Ontario  and  will  assist  in 
the  transfer  of  technology. 

The  program  will  match,  dol- 
lar-for-dollar,  eligible  invest- 
ments by  the  private  sector  in 
university-based  contract  re- 
search. 

Researchers  interested  in 
applying  for  a URIF  award  are 
encouraged  to  contact  ORA  in 
advance  of  the  deadline  date 
to  discuss  the  contracts  or 
research  agreements  with  the 
corporate  partner,  if  these  are 
not  already  in  place.  Deadline 
at  the  ministry  is  January  31. 
Internal  deadline  at  ORA  is 
January  24. 

Ministry  of 
Transportation 

The  highway  safety  research 
grants  program  encourages 
basic  and  applied  research  on 
the  behavioural,  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  highway 
safety,  from  educational  ac- 
tivities to  theoretical  problems 
of  traffic  accident  analysis.  It 
is  expected  that  five  awards  in 
the  $20,000  range  will  be 
available  to  commence  April 
1.  Deadline  is  January  31. 

Ontario  Lung  Association 

The  Ontario  Thoracic  Society 
of  OLA  has  established  a re- 
search fund  to  support  respi- 
ratory research  in  Ontario 
faculties  of  medicine.  All  ap- 
plications will  be  considered; 
however,  preference  will  be 
given  to  principal  investiga- 
tors who  are  no  more  than 
five  years  past  their  first  fac- 
ulty appointment.  Support  is 
offered  for  a one-year  period 
only  and  may  be  renewed. 
Deadline  is  January  IS. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health 

A proposed  northern  health 
human  resources  research 
unit,  jointly  sponsored  by 
Lakehead  University  and  Lau- 
rentian  University,  will  con- 
duct a program  of  research  to 
investigate  factors  underlying 
the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  health  care  providers 
throughout  northern  On- 
tario. The  program  may  in- 
clude, but  is  not  restricted  to: 
the  education,  supply  and 
distribution  of  providers; 
lifestyle,  workplace  and  pro- 
fessional concerns; 
alternate  delivery  models; 
health  status,  environment 
factors,  availability  of  technol- 
ogy and  health  care  standards 
as  determinants  of  human 
resource  needs. 

Associated  with  the  unit  will 


be  partners  who  reflect  the 
interests  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  advising,  planning, 
coordinating  funding,  pro- 
viding and  consuming  health 
services  in  the  north;  these 
partners  include  educational 
institutions. 

There  are  guidelines  on  the 
initial  proposal  which  will  be 
submitted  by  Lakehead  and 
Laurentian  Universities  and 
specific  statements  on  finan- 
cial support  and  collaboration 
from  the  partner  and  part- 
ner's institutional  representa- 
tive. U of  T investigators  are 
reminded  that  their  "partner" 
statements  must  comply  with 
the  usual  University  applica- 
tion procedures  and  signature 
requirements.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

RP  Eye  Research 
Foundation 

The  foundation  has  an- 
nounced three  new  programs 
for  1991-92. 

RP  scholar:  to  encourage 
young  investigators  to  estab- 
lish independent  research  in 
the  areas  of  molecular  genet- 
ics, molecular  biology,  cell 
biology,  immunology,  physi- 
ology and  biochemistry  of  the 
retina  and  pigment  epithe- 
lium. Salary  support  and  one- 
time start-up  grant  funding 
are  offered  for  a five-year 
period. 

RP  fellowships:  to  support 
post-doctoral  training  in  areas 
relevant  to  RP.  A stipend  and 
research  allowance  equivalent 
to  the  MRC  scale  are  offered 
for  one  to  two  years,  renew- 
able for  a total  of  four  years. 
RP  studentships:  to  encourage 
preparation  of  graduate  stu- 
dents for  RP  research  careers. 

A stipend  and  research  allow- 
ance equivalent  to  MRC  are 
provided  for  two  to  four  years. 
Deadline  for  all  programs  is 
January  IS. 

World  Wildlife  Fund 

Two  grant. programs  are 
offered  in  cooperation  with 
Environment  Canada. 

The  endangered  species  recovery 
fund:  to  sponsor  high-priority 
conservation  projects  to 
recover  endangered  wildlife 
and  their  natural  habitats  in 
Canada.  Grants  will  be  $5,000 
to  $10,000  per  year  for  three 
years.  Deadline  is  January  1. 
The  wildlife  toxicology  fund:  to 
support  high-calibre  research 
on  the  effects  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals on  Canadian  wildlife.  The 
fund  will  support  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  approved  pro- 
posals, provided  matching 
funds  can  be  found  from 
other  sources.  Deadline  is 
any  time. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion — scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships (renewal): 

January  31. 

American  Paralysis  Associa- 
tion — research,  travel  and 
conference  grants:  January  IS. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclero- 
sis Society  of  Canada  — re- 
search grants:  January  31. 

Anna  Fuller  — fellowships: 
January  1. 

Association  of  Universities 


& Colleges  of  Canada  — Cl  DA 
micro-fund  #2  follow-up 
project:  January  IS. 

Atmospheric  Environment 
Service/NSERC  — research 
projects:  December  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — research 
grants;  multicentrc  groups: 
December  IS. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — summer 
student  scholarships: 

January  IS. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  De- 
fence Resources  Management 
— research  proposals: 
December  15. 

Canada  Council  — visiting 
foreign  artists:  December  IS. 

Damon-Runyon/Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Research 
Fund  — fellowships: 

December  IS. 

Department  of  Fisheries  & 
Oceans/NSERC  — research 
grants:  December  14. 

Foundation  for  Educational 
Exchange  Between  Canada  & 
the  USA  — Fulbright  pro- 
gram: February  28. 

Hannah  Institute  — under- 
graduate summer  student- 
ships: January  20. 

Huntington  Society  of  Can- 
ada — fellowships  and  re- 
search grants:  Dec.  31 
competition  cancelled. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer  — Yamagiwa  Yoshida 
Memorial  Cancer  Study 
grants:  December  31. 

Lalor  Foundation  — (repro- 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Friday,  December  14 

Stephen  Lewis  Bearne,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  "Enzyme 
Inhibition  by  Phosphonates 
and  Protein  Modification  by 
Dicarboxylic  Acid  Bis(Methyl 
Phosphates)."  Prof.  R.H. 

Kluge  r. 

Gregory  Lewis  Dudek,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
"Shape  Representation  from 
Curvature."  Prof.  J.K.  Tsotsos. 

Ricki  Heller,  Department  of 
English,  "Action  and  Inaction 
in  the  Stories  of  Katherine 
Anne  Porter."  Prof.  R.M. 
Brown. 

Bruce  Michael  Kapron, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  "Feasible  Computa- 
tion in  Higher  Types."  Prof. 
S.A.  Cook. 

Victoria  Lynn  McGeer, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
"The  meaning  of  Living  Lan- 
guages." Prof.  C.G.  Normore. 

Monday,  December  17 

William  James  Brooks,  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  "The 
Role  of  the  N-Methyl-D-As- 
partate  Receptor  in  Synaptic 
Structural  Plasticity:  Possible 
Implications  for  Learning." 
Prof.  T.L.  Petit. 

Helena-Fivi  Chitiri,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "The  In- 
fluence of  Language  and  Writ- 
ing System  Characteristics  on 
the  Reading  Process."  Prof. 
D.M.  Willows. 

Robert  Hill,  Department  of 
Astronomy,  "The  Initial  Mass 
Function  for  Massive  Stan  in 
The  Magellanic  Clouds."  Prof. 
B.  Madore. 

K.  Judith  Millen,  Department 
of  Education,  "Living  in  the 
Eye  of  the  Paradox:  Gender, 
Postmodernism,  Sociology." 
Prof.  D.G.  Bogdan. 

Abraham  Chayim  Naiman, 
Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence, "The  Use  of  Grayscale 
for  Improved  Character  Pres- 
entation." Prof.  A.  Fournier. 


ductive  physiology)  post-doc- 
toral fellowships: 

January  15. 

Leukemia  Society  of  Amer- 
ica — short-term  scientific 
research  award:  January  1. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — edu- 
cation and  medical  services 
programs:  January  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & Uni- 
versities — URIF  award:  for 
Jan.  31  ministry  deadline, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA, 
January  24. 

Ministry  of  Transportation 

— highway  safety  research 
grants:  January  31. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation (Canada)  — fellow- 
ships: January  15. 

MRC  — dental  fellowships 
(new  and  renewal);  ethics, 
animals  and  biohazards 
forms  (Nov.  1 competition): 
January  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
(US)  — AIDS  competing 
applications:  January  2. 

Ontario  Deafness  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  January  31. 

Ontario  Lung  Association/ 
Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — 
research  grants:  January  IS. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — ethics,  consent 
and  animals  forms  MCSS 
applications:  December  14. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— career  scientists:  December 
14  (please  note  change); 
Ontario  health  survey  (letter 


William  Scott  Shanks,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  "Deforma- 
tion of  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Portions  of  the  Sudbury 
Structure."  Prof.  W.M. 
Schwerdtner. 

Inna  Sharf,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & Engi- 
neering, "Simulation  Dynam- 
ics for  Multibody  Chains." 
Prof.  G.M.T.  D'Eleuterio. 

Valerie  Sue  Tarasuk,  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences, 
"Within  Subject  Variance  in 
Food  Intake."  Prof.  G.H. 
Beaton. 

Christine  D.  White,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  "Iso- 
topic Analysis  of  Multiple 
Human  Tissues  from  Three 
Ancient  Nubian  Populations." 
Prof.  F.J.  Melbye. 

Tuesday,  December  18 

Dugald  Stuart  Sturges,  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages 
& Literatures,  "The  German 
Moliere  Revival  and  the 
Comedies  of  Hugo  v. 
Hofmannsthal  and  Carl 
Stemheim.”  Prof.  D.A.  Joyce. 

Wednesday,  December  19 

Thomas  Valis,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & Engi- 
neering, "Localized  and  Dis- 
tributed Fibre-Optic  Strain 
Sensors  Embedded  in  Com- 
posite Materials."  Prof.  R.M. 
Measures. 

Thursday,  December  20 

George  Craig,  Department  of 
Physics,  "On  the  Interaction 
of  Baroclinic  Instability  and 
Cumulus  Convection  in  Polar 
Airstream  Cyclones."  Prof. 
H.R.  Cho. 

Claytus  Andrew  Davis,  De- 
partment of  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics,  "Analysis  of 
the  Embryonic  Expression  of 
Vertebrate  Engrailed  Genes." 
Prof.J.  Rossant. 

Rodney  Stephen  Haddow, 
Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, "State,  Class  and  Public 
Policy:  Canadian  Poverty  Pol- 
icy, 1963-1978."  Prof.  D.A. 
Wolfe. 

Friday,  December  21 

Janet  Lee  Hiebert,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  "Deter- 
mining the  Limits  of  Charter 
Rights:  How  Much  Discretion 
Do  Governments  Retain? 

Prof.  P.H.  Russell. 


of  intent):  December  31; 
graduate  studies  and  research 
fellowships:  January  IS; 
northern  health  unit  partner 
statements:  March  1. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Eye 
Research  Foundation  — re- 
search grants;  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  studentships: 
January  IS. 

Savoy  Foundation  — 
(epilepsy)  studentships: 
January  15. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research 
Council  — research  grants: 
December  31. 

Spinal  Cord  Research  Foun- 
dation — research  grants  and 
fellowships:  January  2. 

SSHRC/Multiculturalism 
Citizenship  Canada  joint  ini- 
tiative program; 
SSHRC/Department  of  Justice 
— law  and  social  issues: 
December  1 7. 

Telecom  Canada  — research 
awards:  December  31. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  — conference 
travel  grants:  December  IS; 
general  research  grants: 
January  IS. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — 
(biomedical  engineering)  pre- 
liminary application: 

January  2. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — 
endangered  species  recovery 
fund:  January  1; 
wildlife  toxicology  fund: 
any  time. 


Diego  Raul  Martin,  Depart- 
ment of  Immunology, 
"Experimental  Studies  of  a 
Potential  Immune  Tolerance 
Mechanism  that  Functionally 
Deletes  Cytotoxic  T Lympho- 
cyte Precursors  in  Adult 
Mice."  Prof.  R.G.  Miller. 

Raoul  Joseph  McKay,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  "Fighting  for 
Survival:  The  Swampy  Cree  of 
Treaty  No.  5 in  an  Era  of 
Transition,  1875-1930."  Prof. 
S.  Van  Kirk. 

Hira  Singh,  Department  of 
Sociology,  "Colonial  Hegem- 
ony and  Popular  Resistance: 
Peasant  Movements  in  Twen- 
tieth-Century Rajasthan, 
India."  Prof.J.  Wayne. 

Monday,  January  7 

John  Graham  Thistle,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, "Control  of  Infinite  Be- 
haviour of  Discrete-Event  Sys- 
tems." Prof.W.M.  Wonham. 

Tuesday,  January  8 

Corinne  Leslie  Mandel,  De- 
partment of  History  of  Art, 
"The  Lateran  Palace  Fresco 
Cycle."  Prof.  G.  Scavizzi. 

Kimberley  Gay  McGinnes, 
Department  of  Medical  Bio- 
physics, "Analysis  of  Human 
B-Lymphocyte  Development." 
Prof.  C.J.  Paige. 

Amy  Kathleen  McNulty,  De- 
partment of  Botany,  "Ther- 
man  Effects  on  Respiration  in 
Leaves,  Roots  and  Mitochon- 
dria of  Saxifraga  Cernua."  Prof. 
W.R.  Cummins. 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Jeffrey  Leopold  Wrana,  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry, 
"Regulation  of  Connective 
Tissue  Cells  by  Transforming 
Growth  Factor."  Prof.  J. 

Sodek. 

Thursday,  January  10 

Jerry  Xhelal  Mitrovica,  De- 
partment of  Physics,  "The 
Signatures  of  Glacial  Isostatic 
Adjustment:  Towards  a Rigor- 
ous Inference  of  Mantle  Vis- 
cosity." Prof.  W.R.  Peltier. 

Alan  Jack  Gelmych,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "An  Ex- 
amination of  Adjustment  Dif- 
ficulties in  Adopted  Adoles- 
cents." Prof.  P.E.J.  Gamlin. 


Search  Committee 


Vice-president 
(human  resources) 

PRESIDENT  Robert  Prichard  has  established  a 
committee  to  advise  him  on  the  appointment 
of  a successor  to  Alec  Pathy  as  vice-president 
(human  resources)  effective  July  1 . Members 
are:  President  Robert  Prichard  (chair);  Professor 
Joan  Foley,  vice-president  and  provost; 
Professor  Morley  Gunderson,  director.  Centre 
for  Industrial  Relations;  Norma  Lewis,  project 
manager,  automated  acquisition  system, 
U of  T Library;  Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice- 
president  (operations  and  services);  Brigid 
O'Reilly,  pay  equity  commissioner.  Province 


of  Ontario;  Patrick  Phillips,  director  of 
administration,  Scarborough  College;  Carol 
Robb,  administrative  assistant.  Office  of  the 
Vice-Principal,  University  College;  Professor 
Henry  Rogers,  Department  of  Linguistics; 
Professor  Ann  Saddlemyer,  master,  Massey 
College;  Peter  Spelliscy,  vice-president  (human 
resources  and  administration),  Suncor;  and 
John  G.  Dimond  (secretary). 

The  committee  invites  comments  on  the 
major  tasks  facing  the  new  vice-president  and 
on  the  type  of  person  needed.  Nominations 
are  also  welcome.  These  should  be  sent  by 
January  4 to  President  Robert  Prichard,  room 
107,  Simcoe  Hall. 


PhD  Orals 
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BY  JOHN  DIRKS 


MEDICINE 
at  the  crossroads 

A changing  health  care  scene 
demands  innovation  and  leadership 


Dean  John  Dirks  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 


The  University's  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  a major  part  of 
the  largest  academic  health 
science  complex  in  North 
America.  Educationally,  it  is 
a mini-university  with  some  4,500  stu- 
dents. It  is  U of  T’s  major  research  fac- 
ulty and,  with  more  than  $100  million 
of  peer-reviewed  research  funding  on  the 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals,  it  could 
be  described  as  the  largest  academic  re- 
search group  in  Canada. 

Yet  today  the  faculty  is  at  a crossroads. 
It  must  come  to  terms  with  changing 
educational  expectations  and  the  accom- 
panying demands  on  the  curriculum,  the 
shift  in  funding  to  the  hospital  research 
institutes,  hospital  reconfigurations  and 
the  impact  of  increasing  financial  restric- 
tions on  health  care  delivery. 

In  responding  to  changes  in  the  health 
care  scene,  the  province  is  juggling  the 
rising  costs  of  patient  care  while  attempt- 
ing to  emphasize  disease  prevention 
through  the  promotion  of  healthier  life- 
styles. A concept  as  progressive  as  health 
promotion  will  take  careful  planning  to 
incorporate  successfully  into  the  health 
care  system.  Many  of  the  conceptual  and 
operational  ideas  must  come  from 
medicine  and  the  other  health  science 
faculties,  with  the  University  playing  a 
central  role  in  providing  intellectual 
leadership.  Medical  research  and  educa- 
tion are  intrinsically  linked  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  and  ultimately  to  the 
welfare  of  Ontarians.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential that  the  University  successfully 
meet  the  changing  societal  needs  and 
expectations. 

Our  size  gives  us  both  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  responsibility  to  help  shape 
new  approaches  to  health  care  through 
education.  The  medical  school  is  a 
complex  and  formidable  educational 
institution  with  more  than  3,970  faculty 
members  (1,049  full-time)  and  11  fully 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals  and  15  par- 
tially affiliated  hospitals. 

The  current  funding  situation  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  medical  school 
to  fulfil  its  mandate  in  the  health 
care  system,  but  the  responsibility  to  do 
so  is  tremendous.  How  will  we  respond? 
The  answer  is  complex:  through  plan- 
ning and  intellectual  leadership,  entre- 
preneurship, enhancing  our  relationships 
with  the  teaching  hospitals,  renewing  our 
20-year-old  curriculum  and  a variety  of 
other  initiatives. 

In  light  of  this,  the  entire  medical 
school  is  now  in  a phase  of  introspec- 
tion and  renewal  requiring  in-depth 
assessment  of  finite  resources,  both  fi- 
nancial and  human,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  best  use.  Having  experienced 
more  than  a decade  of  shrinking  budg- 
ets, and  anticipating  another  five  years 
of  the  same,  the  faculty  must  look  for 
new  ways  of  financing  its  work. 

Of  all  the  sectors  of  the  faculty  en- 
gaged in  planning  for  the  future,  the  basic 
science  sector  has  been  among  the  most 
active.  Proposals  to  restructure  the  11 
existing  discipline-oriented  departments 
along  programmatic  lines  have  been 
discussed;  an  interest  in  multidisciplinary 
science  is  the  common  denominator.  The 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  most  scien- 


tific meetings  and  journals  reflects  this 
broader  approach  to  basic  questions.  The 
individual  scientist's  curiosity  will  always 
be  the  driving  force  in  science,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  the  team  approach 
has  become  necessary  in  the  face  of  heavy 
competition  for  funding. 

If  further  support  for  the  programmatic 
approach  to  research  is  required,  we  may 
consider  the  very  successful  hospital 
research  institutes,  themselves  structured 
along  interdisciplinary  lines.  We  have 
seen  the  development  of  major  hospital 
research  institutes  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and  have 
had  strong  clinical  research  development 
at  Toronto  Hospital  for  many  decades. 
Additional  research  institutes  are  about 
to  be  established  at  the  Sunnybrook 
Health  Science  Centre,  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  and  Wellesley  Hospital.  The 
faculty  itself  has  two  such  endeavours 
on  campus  — a group  researching  pro- 
tein structure  using  X-ray  crystallogra- 
phy and  the  new  Tanz  Centre  for  Neu- 
rodegenerative  Diseases,  which  will  fo- 
cus the  efforts  of  a spectrum  of  research- 
ers on  Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  proud 
to  be  affiliated  with  an  excellent 
array  of  teaching  hospitals  and  to 
enjoy  strong  relationships  with  them  in 
research  and  education.  This  spirit  of 
cooperation  enables  the  faculty  and  its 
hospitals  to  work  on  mutually  accept- 
able solutions  to  problems.  Within  the 
hospital  network,  each  medical  specialty 
— from  primary  care  to  community 
health  and  ambulatory  care  — is  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  finest  clinicians 
and  surgeons  in  North  America.  All  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  Skilled,  caring 
and  compassionate,  they  provide  excel- 
lent role  models  for  our  students. 

The  recent  accreditation  review  of 
undergraduate  medical  education  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  and  American  au- 
thorities serves  as  a further  challenge  to 
the  faculty.  It  rein- 
forces the  need  to 
make  difficult  deci- 
sions about  future  di- 
rections and  the  allo- 
cation of  resources.  We 
were  pleased  to  receive 
seven  years  of  accredi- 
tation and  greatly 
appreciated  the  many 
positive  statements. 

However,  the  commit- 
tee found  that  our 
large  classes  confound  management  of 
undergraduate  education  and  strain  re- 
sources in  the  extreme.  The  committee 
also  stressed  the  need  for  curriculum  re- 
newal. Fortunately  the  process  is  already 
under  way  and  will  undoubtedly  take  the 
faculty  in  new  directions  of  problem- 
based  and  self-directed  learning. 

The  accreditation  committee's  second 
major  criticism  concerns  the  under-fi- 
nancing of  the  medical  school  in  rela- 
tion to  its  mandate.  "Current  financial 
resources  are  barely  adequate  to  sustain 
the  existing  educational  endeavour,  let 
alone  a revitalized  and  renewed  curricu- 
lum," the  committee  noted.  "The  tradi- 
tional sources  of  support  cannot  keep 


pace  with  the  costs  of  inflation  and  the 
educational  process."  The  curriculum 
changes,  as  well  as  all  endeavours  of  the 
faculty,  will  be  under  pressure  because 
of  the  shortage  of  resources.  However, 
we  recognize  that  this  is  a dilemma  faced 
by  every  faculty  and  faculty  member  at 
the  University. 

In  addition  to  curriculum  renewal,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  studying  class  sizes. 
It  has  been  the  view  of  the  government 
that  too  many  physicians  are  being  li- 
censed to  practice  in  Ontario.  There  are 
also  some  problems  in  the  distribution 
of  physicians  in  northern  and  rural  ar- 
eas while  some  urban  areas  are  not  ade- 
quately served.  It  is  generally  perceived 
that  our  faculty  could 
be  more  effective 
educationally  if  it 
were  smaller,  pro- 
vided it  maintained 
the  resource  base  of 
talented  faculty, 
teaching  hospitals 
and  funding. 

The  future  aca- 
demic growth  and  di- 
rection of  the  Divi- 
sions of  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy  and  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy are  of  great  importance.  There  is 
unquestionably  great  social  need  for 
graduates  of  these  programs.  However, 
the  resources  in  the  divisions  are  inade- 
quate to  fulfil  the  undergraduate  teach- 
ing responsibilities,  develop  the  neces- 
sary graduate  programs  or  foster  research. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  find  a way  of  ful- 
filling this  social  need.  A faculty  task  force 
is  studying  the  question  in  depth,  with 
a view  to  engaging  the  University  and 
key  government  ministries  in  discussions 
that  will  bring  about  improved  programs. 

The  faculty  considers  it  fortunate  to 
have  the  Division  of  Community  Health 
tied  so  closely  to  the  medical  school.  The 


division  is  major  strength  for  medical  and 
other  professional  health  education 
programs.  Our  community  health  depart- 
ments are  active  participants  in  the 
development  of  the  undergraduate 
medical  curriculum. 

Members  of  the  community  health 
sector  are  also  engaged  in  studies  related 
to  key  social  priorities  such  as  the  Centre 
for  Health  Promotion,  the  Occupational 
& Environmental  Health  Unit,  the  In- 
stitute for  Health  Management,  the 
Health  Management  Resource  Unit  and 
TISAH,  the  AIDS  data  collection  centre. 
These  initiatives  are  helping  to  meet 
health  goals  established  by  the  govern- 
ment and  supplying  leadership  that  will 
shape  the  future.  In  a day  when  a broader 
governmental  and  social  front  is  being 
established  in  health,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
call  upon  the  diverse  specialties  in  com- 
munity health. 

The  new  decade  is  a time  to  continue 
to  compete  on  a global  scale  — to  be  the 
best  in  medicine  and  to  add  more  stars 
to  the  Bantings  and  Bests  of  yesterday 
and  the  Lap  Chee-Tsuis,  Jack  Riordans 
and  Victor  Lings  of  today.  It  is  a time  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  city, 
hospital  and  university  configuration 
already  in  place.  It  is  a time  for  curricu- 
lum change  and  new  research  forays.  The 
faculty  expects  and  is  accustomed  to 
seeking  funding  for  these  initiatives  from 
many  sources.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  lack  of  hard  funding  allo- 
cated to  the  University  by  government 
is  limiting  the  ability  of  all  faculties  to 
carry  out  current  responsibilities,  not  to 
mention  future  ventures. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  proud  of 
its  past  and  of  its  current  standing.  It  is 
a faculty  that  seeks  change.  It  looks 
to  the  future  with  some  trepidation  but 
overall  with  anticipation.  There  is  much 
to  do. 


It  is  time  for 
curriculum  renewal 
and  new  research 
forays 
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